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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


BY ALBERT LAIGHTON, 


Dear lovely flower, whose fragrant lips un- 
close 

To breathe a benediction to the Spring, 

Soon as the bluebird and the robin sing; 

Sweetest and best that in the woodland 
grows; 

Flushed like the morn, or white as drifted 
snows; 

I love thee as a herald of the hours 

That bring the beauteous train of forest 
flowers, 

And all glad things God’s loving hand be- 
stows. 

But most for her sweet sake who held thee 
dear; 

Who in glad Springs roamed with me, hand 
in hand, 

These mossy paths where now alone I stray ; 

And yet whose gentle presence seems so 
near, 

I half forget her angel feet to-day 

Walk the green pastures of the better land. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


When the entire country is agitated 
by the question of peace or war with 
Spain, is it not a self-evident injustice 
that the women of the United States 
should have no voice in a matter on 
which they feel so deeply? Is there a re- 
monstrant in Massachusetts who would 
not wish to be consulted? 








A bill to enable women to serve as 
county councillors in Scotland was in- 
troduced in the British Parliament on 
March 9, by Mr. Munro Ferguson. 





On motion of Representative Poor ,of 
Andover, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives this week amended the 
bill providing for an extension of the 
Harvard suffrage for overseers to the 
members of graduate schools, by striking 
out the word ‘male,’ so that, in the 
event of Harvard ever becoming coédu 
cational, there would be no question as 
to the women graduates having the suf- 
frage equally with men. Mr. Poor made 
a strong and earnest speech in behalf of 
submitting an equal suffrage amendment 
to the State Constitution, and he has now 
for the second time deserved the grati- 
tude of all friends of equal rights. 





The first annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Greenville, March 29 and 30, 1898- 
The object of this Association is declared 
by the constitution to be: ‘*To advance the 
industrial, educational, and legal rights 





of women, and to secure suffrage to them 
by appropriate State and national legisla- 
tion.”’ 





Those Massachusetts women who have 
all the rights they want, and who are per- 
fectly satisfied with the way all public 
affairs are now conducted, ought to have 
their eyes opened by the report of the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity. It is 
thus summed up: 


Over 200 towns and counties maintain 
almshouses. The most approved of the 
almshouses makes no provision for the 
separation of the sane from the insane. 
In other of the almshouses it was found 
that there was not only no provision for 
the separation of the insane from the 
sane, but no separation of the sexes, 
either day or night, and that children and 
adults were not separated. The result is 
what might be expected. In some of the 
almshouses where there is a pretense of 
separating the sexes, it is such an open 
pretense as to make it immoral in itself. 
ln addition, the present system puts crime 
and pauperism under the same head, thus 
compelling those whose only crime is old 
age or physical disability to consort with 
the vicious and criminal. Attempts have 
been made with one Legislature after an- 
other to have the necessary measures 
passed to protect the helpless, unfortu- 
nate, and degraded of the State; to have 
them cared for as their condition de- 
manded. The opposition has come from 
those who filled positions that made these 
upfortunates the source of their revenue, 
and the opposition has been successful in 
preventing definite action. 


How long would our legislators have 
let such a condition continue, if half the 
constituents upon whom their reélection 
depended had been women? 





Last Wednesday’s meeting of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club was a fruitful and 
notable one. Dr. Gould, president of the 
City and Suburban Homes Co. of New 
York, spoke in spirited fashion of the 
entire feasibility of building good homes 
for working people—light, airy, commodi- 
ous, a8 a paying investment. Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, Mayor Quincy, and Mr. 
Edwin Ginn discussed slum quarters, the 
province of the Board of Health, and the 
value of a company here, to be patterned 
after Dr. Gould’s, The speaker paid a 
cordial tribute to the work of women in 
tenement house business. “Women know 
what to look for in a dwelling, and what 
will make other women comfortable 
there,”’ said he, “because they spend 
more time there, of course, than men do, 
{f you want to discover whether a certain 
person is a suitable tenant, a woman will 
find out for you in ten minutes.” He 
has practically illustrated his view by 
giving to one woman, Miss Ellen A. Bailey, 
entire charge of one of their largest tene- 
ments, which covers nineteen building 
lots, and houses 373 people. He also 
spoke of his hope to organize in the future 
a trained corps of women collectors. 
“The only trouble with women,” said Dr. 
Gould, in private, afterwards, “is that 
they let things get on their nerves, instead 
of distributing the wear and tear among 
subordinates.’’ This is probably over-con- 
scientiousness—a defect of a quality in 
itself invaluable—and we suppose that 
this particular woman had demonstrated 
that a calm mastery of the situation is 
entirely possible. 





Among the large class of lawyers re- 
cently graduated from the University of 
the City of New York, appears the name 
of a well-known woman suffragist, Mrs. 
Priscilla Hackstaff, of Brooklyn. To 
Mrs. Hackstafi’s faithful and energetic 
labors are due in large measure the 
formation of the Bedford Political Equal- 
ity League of Brooklyn, and she holds 
a prominent office in the Civic and 
Political Equality Union of New York. 
In her delightful home are held the month- 
ly meetings of the League, to which about 
four hundred invitations are regularly 
issued. ‘Two good speeches are always in 
order, and the membership is constantly 
increasing. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
BOSTON WOMEN’S E. AND I. UNION. 


BY MARY MORTON KEHEW. 

If one were to apply Shakespeare’s 
famous question, “What's in a name?”’ to 
the organization known as the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, the 
answer would certainly be, “Everything.” 
There is nothing touching the educational 
or industrial interests of women which is 
not included in the work of an institu- 
tion organized under such a title. nothing 





suggesting social or sectarian barriers 
which is not excluded from it. 

Over twenty years ago the spiritual, 
social and practical needs of a few women 
called into existence a small organization, 
with a big name, and aspirations so vast 
as to remind one of Emerson’s old farmer, 
who said he would be perfectly satisfied 
if he owned all the land which joined his 
farm, and did not in the least understand 
that he ‘“‘wanted the earth.” The organ- 
ization which twenty years have built on 
the corner-stones of codperation and 
equality, which are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Union work, is an interesting 
illustration of the growth of the social 
ideal in the community, and of the de- 
velopment of the industrial needs of 
women, It is, of course, too much to 
claim for any body of workers that the 
results produced are more than a faint 
outline of the principle for which they 
stand, but the value of such work as the 
Union is trying todo must be measured 
by the strength of its ideals rather than 
by its definite accomplishment. An in- 
stitution as well as an individual may find 
inspiration in Browning’s words, 

What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me. 

The Women’s Union aspires, then, first 
of all to be that common meeting place 
where every woman stands on the same 
level, and must therefore look straight 
into the eyes of every other woman, see- 
ing the essential thing—character, apart 
from material and social condition; a 
ground so level that there can be no 
“looking down” or “looking up,’’ and 
where the permanent bond is that spirit- 
ual one which ‘‘blesses him who gives 
and him who takes.’’ The democratic 
ideal is the background of every activity 
which has gained a permanent foothold in 
this ‘‘Union of all for the good of all,” 
and an abiding faith in the right of every 
woman to equality of opportunity inspires 
all the practical efforts for the ‘social, 
educational and industrial advancement 
of women.” The direction which has been 
given to these efforts has been in every 
instance the natural and evitable response 
to a special need; the fulfilment of an 
opportunity. 

This institution, which started over 
twenty years ago in one small room with 
one employee on part time, now occupies 
its own building on Boylston Street, and 
has this year added to its financial re- 
sponsibility the rent of two houses on 
St. Botolph Street, where the School of 
Housekeeping is established. The num- 
ber of employees has growr from one to 
fifty-nine. There are now fifteen com- 
mittees in charge of the work. The first 
year the receipts were $1,340.34 and the 
expenses $1,037,95. Last year the treasu- 
rer’s statement showed $71,143.56 received 
and $74,921.15 expended. The material 
growth is the outward and visible sign not 
merely of an effort to meet definite needs, 
butof a persistent endeavor to uphold and 
strengthen among women the principles 
of organization, codperation, self-develop- 
ment and independence. 

In the business departments of the 
Union the effort towards self-support as a 
basis for business is strongly emphasized 
by the committees, and warmly seconded 
by the women employed in the depart- 
ments, and by those whose goods are sold 
there. The permanency of these depart- 
ments rests upon the Union's ability to 
demonstrate that codperation and careful 
management can ultimately put such 
avenues of employment for women ona 
business rather than a charitable basis. 
The Food Department, by a slightly in- 
creased per cent , and constantly growing 
opportunities for business, will undoubt- 
edly soon be able to meet its running ex- 
penses. It deals with 131 consignors, and 
last year received by sale of food $30,531.- 
64. The Tea Room which is connected 
with this department added $2,912.19 net 
profit to the treasury. The Handiwork 
Department adds to its business and its 
helpfulness every year. 326 women con- 
signed to this department last year, and 
$10,508.17 were received from the sale of 
their goods. The convenience and profit 
which are combined in the Lunch Room 
make it a permanent and encouraging 
feature of the Union work. 

Two years ago the Class Committee 
placed at the head of its Dressmaking and 
Millinery Departments graduates from 
Pratt Institute, that the beginnings of 
a trade school might meet the growing 
need for industrial training among women, 
especially those who, as prospective wage- 
earners, must help to relieve the indus- 
trial situation by bringing skilled labor to 





the labor market. That this idea of indus- 
trial training bas taken permanent root is 
evidenced by the large classes which have 
this year received instruction in the Union 
class-rooms 

The Employment Department, which 
comprises the Domestic Reform League, 
the Business Agency, and the School of 
Housekeeping, has this year occupied the 
foreground in the Union’s scheme of work, 
and here again the demands of the obvi- 
ously unsatisfactory conditions in this 
branch of industry have shaped the de- 
velopment of the little Domestic Bureau 
which was started in the first years of 
the Union’s existence that employer and 
employed might, under the Union's in- 
fluence, and with its help, exchange sup- 
ply and demand in the domestic field. A 
lack of definite knowledge of the wage- 
earner’s point of view in regard to domes- 
tic service has led the Union to under- 
take an investigation into the prejudice 
which exists against this employment in 
the minds of many women wage-earners; 
it has also undertaken a study of the 
social opportunities which domestic ser- 
vice offers. The need of arousing the 
intelligence and conscience of the house- 
keeper and of stimulating the ambition of 
the house-worker has taken form in the 
School of Housekeeping which has re- 
cently been established as a part of the 
Union’s work. It is too soon to prophesy 
its future. The school is the inevitable 
and logical outcome of the attitude 
which the Union has taken in its Domes- 
tic Reform League; and whether this 
special experiment succeed or fail, it can- 
not be questioned that this movement to 
dignify housework in the eyes of both 
employer and employee by lifting it to the 
level of other trades, has helped to create 
a tendency in a direction which, if stead- 
fastly maintained, must lead to a final 
solution of domestic difficulties. The 
domestic question is preéminently the 
women’s question, and it must be solved 
by just such a line of attack ae the Union 
has adopted; by study, by investigation, 
and by a general and intelligent interest 
in the whole question as it affects em- 
ployer and employee in all branches of 
industry. 

The Protective and Befriending Com- 
mittees find many opportunities for the 
fulfillment of the Union’s pledge of 
social service. Their work brings to the 
necessities of the helpless and inexperi- 
enced, sympathy, experience and practical 
methods of help. Here, as in all Depart- 
ments of the Union’s work, the end to be 
gained is service of all women through 
service to any woman, and the aim of these 
Committees is to reach beyond the im- 
mediate need of the individual to the 
causes which produce this need, that the 
work may be fundamental rather than 
remedial and temporary. 

The Befriending Committee has re- 
cently undertaken an interesting bit of 
preventive work in the organization of a 
club of young shop girls, which is most 
hopeful in its growth and development. 

The Committees on Lectures and Ethics 
are always on the alert to bring forward 
vital questions which need the interest 
and support of the women of the com- 
munity. 

The Hygiene Committee, through its 
Health Talks and the medical service 
which it provides for women seeking 
medical advice, is filling a definite and 
important place in the Union’s effort to 
touch woman’s needs at every point, that 
through a present service a door may be 
permanently opened to that spirit of 
friendliness and sympathy which is the 
best interpretation of the Union's ideal. 

The existence of Hospitality, Member- 
ship and Entertainment Committees is the 
concrete expression of the Union's belief 
in a bond of fellowship of spiritual kin- 
ship among all workers, and all women. 
If membership ie not more vigorously in 
sisted upon, it is because the Union, its 
buildings, its helpfulness, its responsi 
bilities, and its opportunities belong to the 
community, and every woman who comes 
within its influence is recognized as a 
member of the great sisterhood. She may 
not become a member of the Union by 
the formal act of membership, but she is 
none the less a member by virtue of the 
motto under which the Union holds its 
spiritual charter—‘‘A Union of all, for 
the good of all.” 





NO FORTNIGHTLY. 
It should be remembered that the regu- 
lar Fortnightly will not be on Tuesday 
next, but on the succeeding one, April 12. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MINNIE WILLIAMS, of Marquette, 
Big Horn County, will succeed Hon. J. A. 
Williams as register of the United States 
Land Office at Lander, Wyoming. 

Miss JANE ADDAMS, of Chicago, in the 
April International Journal of Ethics, has 
an article entitled ‘‘Ethical Survivals in 
Municipal Corruption.” 

Mrs. Mary CLEMENT LEAVITT is open 
for engagements to lecture. Her subjects 
embrace missions, temperance, White 
Cross, equal suffrage, travel. Address 
her, care of Kidder, Peabody Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

FRANCES WILLARD wrote to her friend 
Mrs. Bain, of Kentucky, who had just lost 
a daughter: ‘Dear sister Anna, how 
much richer are you than I! Here I 
sit alone without a child to die, while you 
are mother to an angel.”’ 

Mrs. HeLten L. BEHRENS, of New 
Orleans, in a spirited letter to The Times- 
Democrat, says: ‘‘Woman has always been 
in politics. Shall she remain in govern- 
ment a covert, irresponsible, unacknowl- 
edged force, or shall she be trained to 
responsible powers, to be honored no less 
as woman, wife, mother, and friend be- 
cause she represents herself?” 


Mrs. E1izA SPROAT TURNER contrib- 
utes a delightful article this week to our 
series, “‘Changes of Fifty Years.’’ Those 
who remember years ago the sly humor 
of her little drama, ‘The Rooster-pecked 
Hen,” the poor feathered wife humbly 
interpolating, ‘‘Have a worm, dear?’’ be- 
tween her spouse’s lofty diatribes, and 
chanticleer majestically responding, will 
welcome something more by the same 
clever hand. 

Miss AuGustA H. Briarp left the 
Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass., after a 
service of forty-five years in the carding- 
room, For thirty years she has been 
under one overseer. She has lived in one 
corporation boarding-house for thirty-five 
years, during thirty-two of which she 
has occupied one room. She has earned 
enough to maintain her comfortably, and 
will spend the rest of her days at Salem, 
with relatives. One evening a few days 
before she left, her fellow-boarders pre- 
sented her with a diamond ring 


Miss OLAFIA JOHANSDOTTER favored 
our office with a brief visit the other day. 
It was as if a maiden had stepped bodily 
out of **Feats on the Fiord,’”’ or some 
other dear Northern story; when she came 
in, with her flaxen braids hanging from 
her flat black cap, her silver ornaments, 
and her fresh Scandinavian face. But 
the Norway girls who went to the saeter 
with the cows, and served the meals for 
their lovers and brothers included corn 
brandy as a needful adjunct; whereas 
Fraulein Johansdotter has been riding up 
and down her bleak Iceland on her pony, 
holding meetings and pleading warmly 
for temperance. 

Mrs. IpA Porter Boyer, of Harris- 
burg, is State Superintendent of Press 
Work for the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association. When she took the 
office two years ago, there were only thirty 
papers in the State that were known to be 
in favor of equal suffrage. Now 225 pa- 
pers in Pennsylvania, with an aggregate 
circulation of 700,000, are publishing 
weekly the suffrage articles sent out from 
headquarters, Mrs. Boyer read at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention an 
essay on “Ideal Press Work,” in which 
she said: “In this ideal plan, every Suf- 
frage Club in the land subscribes for 
the WomAn’s JourNAL, if for no other 
suffrage paper.” 

Miss AMANDA JOHNSON, a resident of 
Hull House, Chicago, has been doing ex- 
cellent work as garbage inspector for the 
nineteenth ward. It will be remembered 
that Alderman Powers lately tried to 
obtain her dismissal by the Civil Service 
Commission on the ground that she had 
talked against his reélection. The news- 
papers, one and all, took up the cudgels 
for Miss Johnson; so did the people of 
the ward, to whom she had greatly en- 
deared herself; and the Civil Service Com- 
mission pronounced her innocent of elec- 
tioneering, commended her work, and 
refused to dismiss her. Then the Council 
Finance Committee, of which Powers is 
chairman, suddenly discovered a neces- 
sity for cutting down expenses, and 
merged the Bureau of Street and Alley 
Cleaning with the regular Department of 
Streets, thus getting rid of Miss Johnson 
and giving her place to a Bohemian saloon- 
keeper, a friend of Powers. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Canon Gore lately preached before Cam- 
bridge University, England, on “Church 
Reform.” He said he thought the laity 
ought to have more power of control in 
some things than exists at present in the 
Church of England. 


women, having been in all countries and | 


| 


in all ages the very heart of religion, ought 
to have the same privileges, whatever 
they should be, as the men among the 


laity. 

The Union Signal says: 

The logic of events is evidently too much 
for the genial and scholarly editor of The 
Interior. From various utterances which 
have appeared of late in the columns of 
that spicy journal, we are pleased to note 
that it is opening its heart to the “new 
woman.” If not exactly in the vanguard 
of the procession on this question, it 
is certainly not in the rear. In a recent 
issue it thus comments: ‘*The most re- 
freshing reading we get these days is the 
United Presbyterians’ commendations of 
Mrs. Peake, their evangelist. We have 
considered ourselves conservative on the 
woman question—but the woman in the 
pulpit “we first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” 

The General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church has recently incorporated a 
Deaconess Board. Its objectis to awaken 
interest in the work of the deaconesses, 
to found training schools, coéperate with 
local boards for the establishment of 
deaconess houses and stations, and sup- 
ply congregations with deaconesses. For 
some time the church has relied upon the 
institution at Kaiserswerth in Germany, 
but that wastooremote. Training schools 
will be established in different parts of 
the United States. This differs from other 
deaconesses’ institutions in this country 
in the fact of its identification with the 
General Synod, and its recognition as a 
detinite part of the Lutheran Church. 

Mary Ralph of Craigmure College writes 
to the London Methodist Times: 


The Church of England is waking up to 
the need of getting a firmer and more 
general hold upon the laity, and of edu- 
cating them to more interest in church 
affairs. With this view, yet with trem. 
bling fear of the “obnoxious” and “dis- 
agreeable” parishioner, and with many 
safeguards for the ‘comfort and happiness 
of the parish priest,” Convocation has 
prepared a scheme giving incumbents the 
power to create church parish councils. 
It is provided 

That such councils should consist of the 
incumbent, who shall be chairman of the 
council, the assistant clergy licensed by the 
bishop, the churchwardens and sidesmen 
duly appointed and admitted, together with 
elected councillors. 

On the 15th of last month eleven hun- 
dred women petitioned the Upper House 
of Convocation against the injustice of 
shutting them out from the chance of 
election to these councils. These women 
were all members of the Church of Eng- 
land, which they desire to serve; each of 
them was resident in some parish, to the 
narrow boundaries of which the individ- 
ual council was to be confined; almost 
every woman of them was an ardent 
church worker, well fitted by education, 
experience, and the desire for usefulness, 
to render just the help most valuable in 
church parishes. Several of them were 
women of title—a matter of importance 
chiefly as indicating that they couid bring 
leisure and influence to the benefit of any 
work proposed to be done. More than 
this, their claim to be, at the least, not 
expressly excluded from serving on these 
councils was strengthened by the fact that 
churchwardens are to be ez-oficio mem- 
bers, and that some women are church- 
wardens and would sit in the councils by 
virtue of their office. The Lower House 
of Convocation discussed this women’s 
petition in due time, and respectfully sug- 
gested tothe Upper House that it ought 
to be granted. Nay, verily, though 
When they looked at the excellent work 
done by women in their parishes, work that 
no man could do, certainly on that score 
women might claim a place on the councils. 


Yet, because “the parish priest. . . . would 
have abundant opportunities of finding 
out the wishes of women workers;” be- 
cause “the most truly feminine women 
workers”? would not care to be members; 
because “if they opened the door at all 
there was no limit to the number of 
places.... that women might occupy;” 
because “if the council should be com- 
posed very largely of women” it would 
not have “in the parish and in public 
opinion quite that strong position that 
they all wish it to have;’ because they 
feared ‘lest the distinction between sex 
and sex should be forgotten; because 
The very fact that a large body of women 
were agitating in this very matter seemed to 
show that there was something behind and 
beyond the mere wish that had been ex- 
pressed that day; 

because they “could nut help noticing the 
very sound advice which St. Paul gave, 
and the kind of view he took of the work 
which women were to do in the church. 
And whenever St. Paul came near to 
.... the chief work of the church, to the 
work of the governing of the church, he 
kept to the line which from the very be- 
ginning had been laid down by Divine 
authority;’’ and lastly, because “they 
really had to do here with something that 
was near akin to moral principle;’’ for 
these and other equally good reasons, the 
highest ecclesiastical body of the Church 
of England threw out the women’s peti- 
tion by a majority of more than two to 
one. If the subject did not issue in such 
a slur upon womanhood, and evince such 
sacerdotal ignorance and ineptitude in 


He also said that | 


' 


educated Christian gentlemen, it would 
| not be easy to read the debate without 
| laughing. For what is this ‘‘chief work 
| of the church, "this ‘work of governing 
‘the church,” which would lead ‘the 
| greatest of all church teachers, St. Paul,” 
|...to “certainly advise that parochial 
| councils should consist of men’’? 

The duties of the council should be to take 
oer share in the raising of funds and 
administration of finance, to assist the in- 
cumbent in the initiation and development 
in the parish of all departments of parochial 
church work, and to advise him on matters 
on which he thinks it expedient to consult 
them. 

To the feminine lay dissenting mind this 
seems an odd assortment of duties to be 
described as ‘tthe work of the church in 
chief; but let that pass. We pass over, 
also, the guilty conviction we have that 
church women are even now performing 
such duties with no small degree of per- 
sistence and skill. Nor will we stop to 
inquire into the feelings of St. Paul, if he 
could know that on this and similar occa- 
sions he was quoted, in the midst of bom- 
bastic and sacerdotal drivel, as the great 
authority for the subjection of women— 
he, the man to whom it was given to 
write, “But now that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a tutor... there can 
be neither bond nor free, there can be no 
male and female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ Our point is the animus 
of the reasons given for opposing the 
election of women even to these micro- 
scopic councils. “The most truly femi- 
nine women,” who would not “‘allow their 
names to be put forward,” are contrasted 
with ‘not the very best women,” who 
might come forward for election. In 
other words, the woman who has been so 
schooled into submission and self-con- 
sciousness that she fears the sound of her 
own name on the tongues of a few neigh- 
bors in her little parish-world, receives 
clerical benediction as the model for her 
sex. The woman who is so public-spirited 
that she is not frightened from seeking 
power to do good, even when it comes to 
her in the dazzling and impressive guise 
of a seat on a church parochial council, is, 
on that ground alone, characterized by a 
phrase which closely and contumeliously 
parallels another that we will not quote. 
Why should there be such an unreasoning 
difference of estimate? What is at the 
bottom of the chill dread that the coun- 
cils might be swamped by women? ‘The 
very fact that a large body of women” 
signed it struck such terror of lurking 
and unseen dangers ‘behind and beyond,” 
it into the minds of high dignitaries of the 
Established Church, that they threw the 
petition out in haste, as if the ink breathed 
the poison of ancient assassins. Why? To 
do it they trampled on Scripture, the 
womanliness of members of their own 
church, scholarship, and the obvious 
common sense of practical daily life. 
What Moloch demanded such ruthless 
sacrifices? 


| 





SOCIAL RIGHTS OF SERVANTS. 


The word imparted by Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, in a recent address on the ethics 
of domestic service, is suggestive, says the 
N. Y¥. Evening Post, because it is at 
variance with the practice of many house- 
keepers in this city. Mrs. Nathan set 
forth that the reception of male visitors 
by the housemaids was right, and should 
be permitted, under certain obvious re- 
strictions. Moreover, a place should be 
arranged for such reception—a second 
room, if the house was large enough, and, 
if not, the kitchen should be provided 
with certain accessories of evening dress, 
so to speak, to make it a comfortable and 
attractive place for the reception of a 
visitor. A gay table cover, a swinging 
lamp, a wooden rocking-chair that could 
have cushions to be used in the evening, 
shades at the windows that could be 
drawn, and, if needed, a cheap screen to 
shut out, perhaps, some kitchen sight that 
was not attractive. This small outlay was 
only just on the part of even the most 
economical mistress. The morality of the 
practice was urged. It was natural that 
young women should enjoy the society of 
young men. If the mistress did not per- 
mit it within her establishment, it would 
be indulged in, certainly, in the street or 
in worse places, and the confidence and 
protection of the mistress was really the 
maid’s right to demand and her privilege 
to give. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


A Woman’s Press Club was organized 
recently in Denver, Col. Its immediate 
object is to have the local women writers 
represented at the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and to extend some courtesies to the press 
women, of whom there will be many in 
attendance. No woman is eligible to ac- 
tive membership who has not earned 
money by her writings, but an associate 
membership will be formed in which this 
qualification will not be required. Miss 
Minnie J. Reynolds was elected president, 
Mrs. Alice Polk Hill, vice-president, and 
Mrs. E. A. Wixson, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Mrs. Florence A. Chase, of Grand Rap- 
ids, a vice-president of the Michigan W. 
P, A., has resigned her position on the 
staff of the Democrat, and will soon go to 
Washington, D. C., where she will find a 
larger field for the ability which she 
brings to her chosen vocation. The Inter- 





change says that Mrs. Chase has been en- 





| gaged in daily newspaper work in Grand 


Rapids without vacation for more than 
four years, and that there is probably no re- 
porter in the State who has covered more 
assignments in a wider range of subjects. 


Miss Lucy C. Benedict, who died re- 
cently in New York, was one of the 
pioneer newspaper women of that city. 
She was born in Marietta, Ohio. Agri- 
cultural reporting and writing was her 
specialty, and for the last eleven years she 
has been agricultural editor of the Ameri- 
can Press Association. She had practical 
experience, having observed many agri- 
cultural operations and participated in a 
number of innovations and experiments. 

Miss M. J. Bowen is editor of the Idaho 
Springs (Col.) News. 


The leading society paper of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., is edited by Mrs. Anna M. Mar- 
cotta. It is a 24-page weekly, The Tatler. 
In spite of its frivolous name, The Tatler 
does not hesitate to attack weighty sub- 
jects, and to express decided opinions on 
all the questions of the day. 

A woman’s edition of the Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald was lately issued for the 
benefit of the public library. F. M. A. 


CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
OLD TIMES AND NEW. 

That the new times are better for the 
world than the old is suspected by most 
people; that they are better for women is, 
I think, acknowledged by all. Not only 
the laws, the opportunities for education, 
the chances in business, etc., but the daily 
small routine of life is far easier for us 
than in the hard old days. When the 
writer, for instance, was a girl, she was 
compelled to wear the one style of hat, or 
the one make of sleeve de rigeur at the 
time, or look so queer as to attract the 
observation of every passer-by; now, ab- 
surd as are some of the fashions (not so 
absurd, however, as then), she can at 
least choose out of a score of designs the 
one most becoming to herself. The fact 
is, a young girl of the present day can 
really so modify some one of the prevail- 
ing fashions as to approach pretty near 
to her own ideas of taste, and yet not be 
considered peculiar. 

Fifty years ago, fora young woman to 
go alone to a theatre or concert was im- 
possible; she could not buy a ticket; and 
for her to walk alone on the street in the 
evening was conventionally, and in many 
cases absolutely, unsafe. Now, at least in 
Philadelphia, a lady can go where she 
sees fit at any hour of the evening; and 
such changes are far more than a mere 
convenience; they are an enlargement of 
our world. 

Fifty years ago, there was much iron- 
ical talk about the inky forefinger of the 
woman who used her pen for anything 
but family letter-writing. Where is that 
forefinger now? It is true that in those 
times there were some sweet poetesses, 
but it was considered necessary to explain 
in each case that her verses were all un- 
studied, and welled impulsively from an 
untrained nature; that she was a frail 
creature whose mind was wearing out her 
body (the favorite metaphor was a “sword 
too keen for its scabbard’’), that she 
would probably die early with some poetic 
disease. In fact, robust health was not 
then considered entirely feminine, a hec- 
tic cough being much nearer the general 
ideal of womanhood. In those times a 
skating, rowing, sailing, fencing, wheel- 
ing woman would have been to the mas- 
culine mind so revolting that celibacy 
would surely have been her portion. 
That is, if she did these things well; if 
she attempted them in a deprecating “‘Of- 
course-I-can’ t-do-it-like you”’ sort of way, 
and was sure to fail and ask some man to 
rescue her, the attempt might be con- 
doned. 

In the old times it was not proper for 
women to enjoy their victuals, which was 
hard for them, because they often did. 
Moreover, in a case of sudden emergency 
or accident, they were not expected to 
turn in to help, but invariably to faint. 
This was often inconvenient, but it was 
not so bad as for a ‘“‘female’’ to rush 
round doing things which might disar- 
range her hair. Now, the quality of 
courage and self-forgetting heroism in 
woman is appreciated as it is in man. 

In the old times we had to be very care- 
ful what we read. There were ladies’ 
magazines and gentlemen’s magazines, 
with a sort of literature, even to the short 
stories, suited to the sex. It is true, how- 
ever, that it would be better fora woman 
to be caught reading a gentleman-story 
than something scientific or philosophical; 
that, at least, she must be sure to do on 
the sly, or the word Blue-stocking (by the 
way, that word seems to be extinct also) 
would attach itself to her like a burr, and 
all mankind would fear her. 

It used to be even more difficult than 
now to distinguish clearly between man- 
ners and morals; the latter were not so 
high, but the conventionalities made up 
for it. In the first book’ of etiquette the 





writer ever read, Miss Leslie informed us 
that itis pe:fectly proper for a young wife, 
when alone with her husband, to address 
him by his Christian name. 

Children —girl children—had not nearly 
such good times in the years gone by. 
The boys could run, and climb, and play 
all sorts of games to work off their super- 
fluous energy, and to fullil the intent of 
their Creator towards all young things in 
lively play; but when the little girls 
essayed to do the same, they were met at 
every turn by the awful word “‘Tom-boy.” 
Now it is not so. Sleds, ice skates, roller 
skates, bicycles, gymnastics, almost every 
sort of exercise that is suited to their 
physical powers, is free to girls. Last 
season we found that they had even taken 
to tops. And who can assert that the 
young lady of to-day is less a lady than 
those of old? 

Once it was very unladylike not to bea 
church- member, and I think that in 
Philadelphia it was rather queer not to 
belong to the established church. And as 
to sitting down to examine into one’s 
theology, that would do, to a limited ex- 
tent, for a man, but not for a woman; 
because, as one must see, it would mean 
that she undertook to think for herself, 
and that was so indelicate as to lead to 
suspicion among her associates; some- 
thing must be the matter with her; at 
any rate she was “different; and what an 
awful thing it was in the good old times 
to be ‘“‘different’’ from those around you! 

In short, I do believe that if a few of 
us could be lifted bodily out of our own 
time, and set down on the same ground 
of this planet as it was even fifty years 
ago, we should find most of the little 
every-day ways and thoughts so at vari- 
ance with those of to-day that we should 
feel as we do now in visiting a foreign 
country, and that our comparisons would 
be greatly in favor of the present régime. 

ExLizA SPROAT TURNER. 





A WOMEN’S TOWN IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


One of the most successful town im- 
provement societies near New York has 
been organized by the women of Cranford, 
N. J. Mrs. F. C. Bates was its founder, 
and it has a remarkable record of reforms 
accomplished. Garbage removal was the 
first question taken up, and within six 
months a system was perfected which 
costs the householder a very small sum, 
and has done away with the unsightly 
heaps of ashes formerly seen in vacant 
fields and byways. 

The next step was to urge the Council 
to prohibit loungers standing about the 
street corners and the depot, annoying 
persons by their rude behavior. This 
accomplished, the association tried to 
improve the condition of the streets and 
the post-office. Baskets were placed at 
convenient points, and the public were 
requested to use them, instead of the 
streets or floor, for depositing papers and 
refuse. A plot of ground where shop- 
keepers burned their rubbish was next 
attacked. This was soon made over into 
a park of grass and bright bloom. Pessi- 
mists said that the children would pick the 
flowers and ruin its beauty; but instead 
they have taken pride in it, and watched 
it so well that not a blade of grass has 
been injured. Then the drinking-fountain 
was taken in hand, and the mud-puddle 
about it was soon a thing forgotten. 

Next came the station. The railroad 
officials, at the request of the women, 
cleaned and painted it, and drinking-water 
was placed in it. A snow-plough was 
engaged to clear the sidewalks, and this 
summer these earnest workers will renew 
their efforts to secure a sprinkling-cart 
—in which they were not successful last 
year. The subject of schoolhouses has 
been one of great interest. Through the 
association, meetings were called, the 
matter discussed, and now the women 
are rejoicing because bids are being asked 
for a new schoolhouse. 

But there is much yetto do. There are 
eleven committees —finance, streets, sani- 
tation, public schools, prevention of 
cruelty to children and animals, railroad 
stations, beneficence, public grounds and 
outlook, and children’s auxiliary. This last 
is as interesting as any other branch of the 
society’s work. The children, while learn- 
ing order, cleanliness and promptness, are 
having inculcated correct principles of 
citizenship, and loyalty and pride in their 
native town. The energy with which the 
little folks work is pleasant to see. They 
take their little wagons, and with their 
sticks load them with flying papers where- 
ever they see them. The association is 
particular to enforce among these little 
workers the caution not to use their 
hands, 

There has recently been added a com- 
mittee on household economics, which is 
giving a course of free lectures, by Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate, of New York. 

What Cranford is doing is being done 
in many other places. The papers say: 

The work in almost all the societies 
is done chiefly by women. Sometimes 





the men have made 
but the women had to come to the 
rescue to secure success. This was ex- 
emplified in the little town of Nutley, 
N. J., where, after a year of struggle and 
no accomplishment, the Town Improve- 
ment Society, organized by men, was 
forced to call upon the women to help 
them through. ‘The best success has been 
where both men and women work to- 
gether, or where women form the associa- 
tion and then secure the men’s sympathy 
and endorsement. 


the first start, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1898. Price, $2. 

This book is a delightful combination 
of biography and history, and as such has 
a double interest. It not only gives usa 
portraiture of Col. Higginson’s animated 
and cosmopolitan individuality, all the 
more vivid because incidental to the 
scenes and surroundings of his life, but 
furnishes glimpses of many remarkable 
men of his time and an insight into the so- 
ciety of Cambridge and of Massachusetts 
sixty years ago The titles of the chap- 
ters indicate this double quality which 
makes the narrative so bright and attrac- 
tive. “A Cambridge boyhood,” “a child 
of the college,” ‘‘the period of the ‘new- 
ness,’’’ “the rearing of a reformer,” “the 
fugitive-slave epoch,” “the birth of litera- 
ture,”’ ‘Kansas and John Brown,” “Civil 
War,” “‘literary London and Paris twenty 
years ago,’’—these topics, written ‘on the 
outskirts of public life,”’ throw side-lights 
upon so many characters and events that 
the book might well be introduced into 
our public schools as an introduction to 
the history of New England and of Ameri- 
can literature. 

Of all American writers who have 
charmed and instructed the generation 
now rapidly passing away, two will be 
specially read and remembered with peren- 
nial interest because they have “held a 
mirror up to nature,” reflecting the spirit 
of the age and country of which they were 
a part. These two are Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Both brilliant, versatile, and witty, 
yet both serious in purpose and possessed 
by an underlying earnestness and devo- 
tion to ideals, they are genuine New Eng- 
landers. Both are typical ‘‘independents” 
and free-lances. Col. Higginson began 
his career as a teacher; he became suc- 
cessively a Congregational minister, an 
essayist and lecturer, an abolitionist, a 
woman suffragist, soldier, a legislator, a 
and an historian. But everywhere and 
always he was above all an observer and a 
critic. 

Of all Col. Higginson’s public work, he 
will be best remembered and most highly 
esteemed for his chivalrous espousal of 
equal rights. The enslavement of the 
negro race and the subjection of women 
have had no more zealous and outspoken 
opponent than he. When Lucy Stone 
came fresh from the breezy hills of Wor- 
cester County into the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and began, in 1847, on her return 
from Oberlin College, that unequalled ca- 
reer as a public speaker which within ten 
years leavened the whole North and West 
with the idea of woman’s rights, she had 
no coadjutor more appreciative and cor- 
dial than Mr. Higginson. It was he and 
his wife who came to the secluded farm- 
house on Coy’s Hill to celebrate her mar- 
riage service, which repudiated with em- 
phatic precision the legal and _ social 
inequalities which degrade and desecrate 
the relation of husband and wife. Refer- 
ring to this phase of his public work, he 
says: 

I was gradually drawn into... the 
woman's rights movement, for whose 
first national convention I signed the call 
in 1850. Of all the movements in which 
I ever took part, except the anti-slavery 
agitation, this last seems to me the most 
important; nor have I ever wavered in the 
opinion announced by Wendell Phillips, 
that it is “the grandest reform yet 
launched upon the century, as involving 
the freedom of one-half the human race.” 

Nevertheless, Col. Higginson, here, as 
elsewhere, has been not only a worker, 
but a critic, and sometimes a dissenter. 
He adds: 

Certainly the anti-slavery movement, 
which was by its nature a more temporary 
one, had the right of way, and must first 
be settled; it was moreover by its nature 
a much simpler movement. Once recog- 
nize the fact that man could have no 
right of property in man, and the whole 
affair was settled; there was nothing left 
but to agitate, and, if needful, to fight. 
But, as Stuart Mill pointed out, the very 
fact of the closer relations of the sexes 
had complicated the affair with a thousand 
perplexities in the actual working out; 
gave room for more blunders, more tem- 
porary disappointments, more extravagant 
claims, and far slower development. 

Continuing hiscriticism, Col. Higginson 
adds: 


It was in one respect fortunate that 
most of the early advocates of the woman 
suffrage reform had served previously aS 
abolitionists, for they had been thereby 
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trained to courage and self-sacrifice; but 
it was in other respects unfortunate, be- 
cause they had been accustomed to a stern 
and simple, **Thus saith the Lord,’”’ which 
proved less applicable to the more complex 
question. When it came to the point, the 
alleged aversion of the slaves to freedom 
always vanished; I never myself encoun- 
tered an instance of it; every man, woman, 
and child, whatever protestations might 
have been made to the contrary, was 
eager to grasp at freedom; whereas in all 
communities there is a minority of 
women who are actively opposed to each 
successive step in elevating their con- 
dition, and this without counting the 
merely indifferent. All the ordinary ob- 
jections to woman suffrage, as that women 
have not, in the phrase of old Theophilus 
Parsons, ‘‘a suflicient acquired discre- 
tion,” or that they are too impulsive, or 
that they cannot fight, all these seem to 
me trivial, but it is necessary always to 
face the fact that this is the only great 
reform in which a minority, at least, of 
the very persons to be benefited are work- 
ing actively on the other side. This, to 
my mind, only confirms the necessity, as 
showing that, as Mill says, the very na- 
ture of woman has been to some extent 
warped and enfeebled by prolonged sub- 
jugation, and must have time to recover 
itself. 

Possibly Col. Higginson will discover, 
ere long, in such facts as the massacre of 
the negro postmaster and his family in 
South Carolina, and the deliberate nullifi- 
cation of the 15th Amendment by the 
States of Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana, and in the action of Southern la- 
bor unions excluding negroes from indus- 
trial occupations, that the race question is 
as complicated as that of sex, and that 
both will require for their solution the 
grand old Garrisonian affirmation of ‘Thus 
saith the Lord’’ in behalf of human lib- 
erty. But we rejoice that Col. Higginson 
closes this delightful volume by saying, 
in the sublime words of the French icono- 
clast Proudhon, ‘‘Let my memory perish, 
if only humanity may be free.” 

H. B. B. 


Vicror SERENus. A Story of the Paul 


ine era. By Henry Wood. Boston, U. 
S. A.: Lee & Shepard. 1898. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a story founded on the facts and 
traditions of the life of Saul of Tarsus. It 
is an amplitication of that, with imaginary 
incidents added, and accompanied by 
graphic descriptions of scenery, society, 
and manners. The situations are good; 
the characters well conceived and con- 
sistent. The effect is marred by a con- 
tinuous use of a semi-biblical verbiage. 
Has is always “‘hath.”’ ‘Thee’ and 
“thou” and “thine” take the place of you 
and yours. Saul is ‘“Saulus.” ‘Yea’ 
and “nay,” “lo” and ‘behold,’ and 
‘verily’? occur with tiresome frequency. 
Cubits become ‘‘cubita,”’ and “formerly” 
becomes “aforetime.” In spite, however, of 
this too pompous verbiage, the story will 
attract many readers, and will elucidate 
the scriptural narrative—Roman customs 
and Oriental modes of thought and action 
will impress youthful readers by their 
novelty. The noble character of the 
Apostle Paul is the central point of in- 
terest throughout the story. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Martha C. Callanan is in California. 


The New Orleans Picayune publishes a 
three-column report of the address given 
by Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, at 
the National Suffrage Convention. 

Apropos of Lenten self-denial, the Illi- 
nois Audubon Society suggests that wom- 
en purchase no Easter bonnets trimmed 
with birds or plumage. This society is 
less than a year old, but the milliners 
say its work is already felt in their trade. 


The “Anti’s”’ have organized, it is said. 
Do not worry about that, dear friends. 
Don’t you remember that when our fore- 
fathers were fighting desperately for their 
independence, there were anti’s in those 
days—people who opposed the demand 
of the colonists by every means in their 
power, people of wealth, education and 
influence—whose homes were here? They 
were called ‘‘Tories.’? Time passed. In 


these later days there have sprung up so- 
cieties called the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Sons of the Revolution, 
etc. Is there a woman who would not be 
proud to be able to read her title clear to 
membership in these societies? Have 
you ever heard of a society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Tories of the American Revolu- 
tion? No—you cannot find a woman who 
would admit that she was a forty-second 
cousin to the ‘“‘Anti’s” or ‘Tories’ of the 
American Revolution. History repeats 
itself.— Woman's Standard. 

Hon. Hugh Lusk, of New Zealand, has 
been much sought after as a speaker dur- 
ing his stay in New York, both by woman 
suffragists and single taxers. Mr. Lusk 
was active in securing suffrage for women 
in New Zealand, and although the single 
tax, pure and simple, is not yet in force 
anywhere, yet the country from which 
he comes has the nearest approach to it. 

A Western woman whose son is in the 
naval reserve, expresses a good deal of 
common sense in these words: ‘* They say 
I am not;much of a patriot, but I hope my 
son will not have to leave high school to go 
to war. I can’t help thinking I should be 
doing my country as much service in pre- 
serving’afgood citizen for her to go on 
with, as in sending my son to be shot.” 

A pretty|story was told by Mrs. Helmuth, 
president of the New York State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, at the breakfast 
of the Lydia F. Wadleigh Association in 
New York. Her little grandchild asked 
Mrs. Helmuth to begin a romping play with 
her, The request was denied, on the 
ground that grandma was “ too old to play 
like that;”’ whereupon the child hesitated 
and considered. ‘* You’re not old, grand- 
ma,”’ she finally decided and announced. 
“It’s only your hair that’s old.” —Harper’s 
Bazar. 

A bill to let women act as notaries pub- 
lic has passed the Ohio House without an 
adverse vote. It is reported that women 
cannot perform the function of notaries 
public in Ohio until the constitution is 
changed, in spite of the modifications to 
which the Revised Statutes may be sub 
mitted by this General Assembly. The 
Supreme Court has already passed upon 
this point in the case of Nellie G. Robin- 
son, then a resident of Cincinnati, and 
the Court, as at present constituted, has to 
reverse that decision, should another case 
be brought before it. 





HUMOROUS. 


Little Barbara, on seeing a dish of 
lemon jelly placed upon the table, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, mamma, see how nervous 
that jelly is!’—Youth’s Companion. 


The Maid— How have you gained such a 
reputation for being clever? 

The Widow—By making other people 
think they are so.—Brooklyn Life. 


She—Did you see that bird of paradise 
on Mrs. Style’s hat, at the theatre last 
night? 

He—That wasn’t what the fellow who 
sat behind her called it.— Yonkers States- 
man. 


A very small boy during his papa’s 
severe illness heard a great deal said 
about nervous prostration. Feeling ill 
one day, he threw himself upon the sofa, 
exclaiming, “Oh, dear, I’m ’fraid I’m 
going to have nervous prespects!” 


Pretty little Margaret was sitting on her 
father’s knee. She held a mirror in her 
hand, and, after viewing herself, she 
turned towards her stern parent, and said: 

‘‘Father, did God make me?”’ 

“Yes, my child,’’ was the reply. 

“Father, did he make you!” 

‘Yes, my child.” 

“Well, he is doing better work now, 
isn’t he?”—Truth. 


One of the most remarkable features of 
life in New South Wales is the transforma- 
tion of criminals into hard-working citi- 
zens. Of the thirty thousand settlers there 
in 1821, twenty thousand had been con- 
victs. It is said that on board an Ameri- 
can liner, a boastful Australian asserted 
loudly, and over and over, that “the men 
who settled Australia were a remarkably 
sensible lot.’’ 

“Yes,” said an American, quietly, “I 
have always understood that they were 
sent out by the very best judges.”’ 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 








Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
a. - and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 





Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
| f 
| cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KinnAan & MARvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ouR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is thestory 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 


-_o-— 








For the Woman's Journal. 
A RHYME OF A ROCKER. 


BY B. M. CHANNING. 


Delia Desdemona Dare 

Dearly loved a rocking-chair! 
When she came to grandpa’s farm 
Didn’t see a mite of harm 

If she took the only one 

And kept it for her use alone. 


Poor old grandpa sat upright 

Looking tired,—as well he might. 

Grandma sighed and shook her head. 

Delia’s mother sniffed, and said, 
“Growin’ children’s backs weren't strong ”’ 

Delia rocked on, all day long. 


When a week had passed away 
Grandpa said to grandma: ‘‘Say, 
When is daughter's visit through ? 
Wish she'd come alone, don’t you? 
These new-fangled little girls, 
Dressed in fol-de-rols and curls, 
Puttin’ on their city airs, 

Lollin’ back in rockin’-chairs, 
Ain’t the kind o’ girls for me. 
Spiled, that’s what I say they be! 
Daughter warn’t brought up that way, 
And I dunno what’s to pay 

If she learns her children so. 

I'll be glad the day they go. 

Seems to me ’twould be no sorrow 
If they trundled home to-morrow !”’ 


“There, now, father,”’ grandma said, 
“Rolling out her snowy bread, 
Don’t you get excited! Daughter 
Hasn’t just exactly brought her 
Delia up the way she orter; 
But you know there’s different ways 
Than there was in our young days!”’ 


“Well, I guess '”’ the old man cried, 
But he was not pacified. 


One day Delia had a fright. 

And J think it served her right. 
She was idly sitting there, 
Tilting in the rocking-chair, 
When a big, big buttertly— 

Red and blue and gold—fiew by, 
Just outside the open door; 
Back again, and back once more, 
Fluttered o’er the four-o’-clocks, 
Settled on the purple phlox, 
Waving wings of rainbow hue 
In Delia Desdemona’s view. 


Delia sat up with a flop, 

But the rocker wouldn't stop, 

And the more she tried to stop it 
That old rocker would not drop it! 
Harder rocked, instead, and wilder 
Grew the rocking, till the child, her 
Tears fast falling, screamed in fright, 
Grasping either arm-rest tight; 
Screamed,—‘‘Oh, mother, are you there? 
Come and stop this rocking-chair!!’’ 
‘‘Mother’’ did not hear her cries— 
Helping grandma make the pies; 
Grandpa, too, was far away, 

With the farm-hand, tossing hay. 


No one heard, and no one came, 
Though she called them all by name. 
And, with motion fierce and mocking, 
That old rocker kept on rocking! 

Till, with one last backward dip, 

And one forward-pitching tip 

(Like a breaker-battered ship), 

That old rocker gave a rock 

Like a sort of earthquake-shock, 

Shot out Delia on the floor, 

Stood quite still, and rocked no more! 


Delia—frightened little sinner-- 
Told them all the tale at dinner. 
Grandma said, ‘I want to know!”’ 
So she told it over slow. 

Mother said, ‘‘ Well, I declare, 
What a mean old rocking-chair!”’ 
Laughed, and took another biscuit, 
Said that ‘‘Delia mustn’t risk it 
Happening another time.” 
Farm-hand said, ‘*He’d give a dime 
If he’d only been to hum!” 
Grandpa simply said, “J vum!” 
How it happened, who can say? 
This I do know, anyway: 

For the rest of Delia’s stay 
Grandpa, cool in shirt and stocking, 





Kept his own old rocker rocking. 


or any case of Catarrh that can not be | 


THE COMING-OUTr PARTY. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


The very latest thing—maybe I ought tu 
say things—out! ‘Miss Mildred Parsons | 
and her brothers, Master Lawrence and 
The Baby,” the invitations read, ‘invite 
you to a Coming-out Party this after- | 
noon. Come at two o'clock and don’t | 
dress up!” 

Such a funny idea—a party, and not | 
dress up! But mamma persisted gently 
in putting on the twin B’s’—Betty’s and | 
Beth's, you know—plain brown dresses. 

“For it wouldn't be polite now to dress 
up,” she said, “‘after they’ve asked you 
not to.” ; 

Honey Bunch was invited, too, and | 
mamma put on her little, bright, every- 


day plaid. 
“Who's ‘coming out,’ you s’pose, 
mamma?” asked Betty. ‘Mildred?’ 


“Why, no, I think that can’t be,” said 
mamma, with asmile. ‘‘She’s only seven, 
and young ladies do not usually ‘come 
out’ before they are eighteen at least.” 

“Then I don’t see who ’tis.” 

“IT don’t, either,’ mamma said. 

But they soon found out. Mildred and 
Lawrence met them at the kitchen door! 
Think of going to a party and going in at 
the kitchen door! 

“The party’s out in the woodshed,”’ ex- 
plained Lawrence, eagerly. “You can 
come right out with your hats on.” 

Funnier and funnier still—the wood- 
shed! 

“Take this box out, Mildred,” her 
mamma said, ‘for Honey Bunch to stand 
on. She's so short. And remember, 
dearies, that guests have the best places.” 

“Is ita show?” asked Beth, ina flurry 
of curiosity. 

“Yes, kind of—yes, ‘tis a show,” Mil- 
dred said. 

At the woodhouse door Uncle Lem met 
them all, and gravely shook hands. 

““Show’s begun,” he said, briskly. 
‘Who has reserved seats?” 

“The Twin B's ‘’n’ Honey Bunch!” 
shouted Mildred and Lawrence in a 
breath. ‘An’ mamma’s going to sit with 
the Baby.” 

And so the Coming-out Party began. 

Can you guess who came out? 

Forty-one little wet yellow chickens! 
They didn’t all ‘come out” at once—dear 
me, no! It took some of them a good 
while. They had to saw open their shells 
with the tiny hard points on their beaks, 
and then they had to rest, and then they 
had to wiggle and squirm out. When 
they were “out,” how draggled and 
homely they were! But it didn’t take 
long to dry and scramble over to the little 
windows —the cunningest, yellowest little 
“‘come-outers,”” as Lawrence called them. 

You see, Uncle Lem’s big incubator 
was out in the woodshed, and the yellow 
chickens were in that. The children 
watched them through its windows. 

“It’s a beautiful party!”’’ exclaimed 
Betty, with a long sigh of contentment. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’ cried Beth. 

And Honey Bunch said so, too. 

After awhile it was over, and then 
there was a lunch, in the kitchen, of egg 
salad and chicken sandwiches. But the 
best of it all was that each little guest 
carried home a wee, wee, fluffy, yellow 
chicken in a box of cotton—to “keep!”— 
Zion's Herald. 








THIS TELLS WHERE HEALTH MAY BE 
FOUND, 


And that is more important than making 
money. If your blood is impure, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine for you. It 
cures scrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, 
catarrh and all other diseases originating 
in or promoted by impure blood and low 
state of the system. 

Hoon’s PILLs are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 


—_— nnieenemiemnell 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 


Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 


Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 


Hours for Bathers. 


Lapies—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
£EX&) Faelten 





2/7,  Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the 








Faelten System of Fundamental 
Training —— 


in actual operation. 
eculars or eall at office. 


Send for cir- 


STEINERT B'LD'G, ~- 162 Boylston St. 


Chauncy-Hall 
School... && 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXP RESSION ra, etc., S. S. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s classes, 
Miss Foye. ‘ lergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B, 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Banght Curry 
and others. Kegular courses and special classes, 1 
to #4 Benes a week. Address or call 1 for circulars, 
458, yiston Street, ton 


Boston. 
rof. |. W. CHURCHILL will o rse 
for the School Library. oon 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMORE, 
PENN. <penee gth month, ih Thirty 


th, 1 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 


of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engi , Scientific and Literary 
Healthful nm, extensive grounds, 


ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full lars address CHARLES Ds 


icu 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Sitteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. . usic, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


—- —— 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
oe a We ees 
Publications 








The District School as it Was. 
By Wannan E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
ned cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 
The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGusTuS JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beve » $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EDWIN 

AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
fr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By. Prof. A. E. DoLBgear, Tufts College. author 
of “Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,”’ etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. Samuget ApAMS DRAKg, author of 
*Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, ef; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 

By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

Dy Vinarat4 F. TownseEND, author of “ Darry] 

ap,” “‘ Only Girls,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘* That Husband 

of Mine,” “* That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventune in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 


Fift 
c loth, 


and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLIVER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in pv and colors, $1.25. 


Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomutinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 

By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 


Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 


By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 








Open on Sundays and Holidays. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 

he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 
Every one enjoys a good short story. | 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's JOUR- 
NAL, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 
Address Woman's JourRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE PIONEER 
WOMAN SOFFRAGIST. 





In 1834, at twenty-five years of age, 
Abraham Lincoln was elected to the Leg- 
islature of Illinois, and again in 1836. In 
the latter year candidates were called 
upon in the county papers by many voters 
to “show their hands.” Promptly, in the 
New Salem Journal, Lincoln responded: 

“Agreed. Here’s mine. I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens. Con- 
sequently I go for admitting all whites to 
the right of suffrage who pay taxes or 
bear arms, by no means excluding females. 
If elected I shall consider the whole people 
of Sangamon County my constituents, as 
well those who oppose as those who sup- 
port me.” 

During that legislative session, twenty- 
four years before the Civil War, in a 
community profoundly pro-slavery, Abra- 
ham Linculn, with only one other mem- 
ber, introduced a _ strenuous protest 
against the passage of a series of resolu- 
tions denouncing anti-slavery societies, 
asserting the right of property in slaves, 
and opposing the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Thus, in the 
very outset of his public career, Lincoln 
announced himself as a woman suffragist 
and an enemy of slavery. 

His private life was singularly pure and 
unblemished. Although careless and 
sometimes coarse in his talk among his 
rough companions, he was noted for his 
temperance and respect for women. 
Naturally he early fell in love, and was 
broken-hearted by the death of the girl he 
adored. It is doubtful whether he ever 
fully regained his cheerfulness or formed 
an engrossing attachment for any other 
woman. From 1834, the year when he 
met this loss, which for a time clouded 
his reason, he was subject to fits of pro- 
found melancholy, and was wont to quote 
as his favorite poem the stanzas begin- 
ning: 

“O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a A teceareates meteor, a fast-tleeting 
A ia the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 

He never was false to the dreams of his 
youth. In that better future, when these 
principles are fully accepted and applied, 
Abraham Lincoln will be remembered as 
the prophet and martyr of the reformed 
American republic, wherein man and 
woman will be comrades and equals in 
society and in the home, in the church and 
in the State. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AN INDIVIDUAL RIGHT 


The Anti-suffrage Society has been re- 
peatedly invited to take part in meetings 
at which both sides of the question shall 
be stated. Believing that the argument 
in favor of suffrage for women is un- 
answerable, we respectfully invite them 
to state their objections in our hospitable 
columns, 

Woman suffragists base their claim to 
the ballot both on abstract justice and 
practical expediency. The principle on 
which American government is founded 
was stated by the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts and the twelve other colonies in 
1776, as follows: ‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Women are governed, and the 
only form of consent known in a republic 
is the ballot. The American Revolution 
was fought and won upon the principle 
that ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.”” Women are taxed but not 
represented. The Bill of Rights of 
Massachusetts—adopted in 1787—affirms 
that “all power residing originally in 
the people, and being derived from them, 
the several magistrates and officers of 
government vested with authority, whether 
legislative, executive, or judicial, are their 
substitutes and agents, and are at all times 
accountable to them.’’ Women are peo- 
ple, and as such have a right to help 
choose their rulers. 

The Tories denied these principles in 
1776; men and women of property and 
standing justified negro slavery in 1860; 
some of their descendants justify to-day 


We claim suffrage for women citizens as Zealand, read a paper on the Colonial 


the inalienable right of every citizen of 


of crime. It is not a question of majori- 
ties, but of individual liberty. If only one 
woman in Massachusetts desires to vote, 
she has a moral right to do so, and the 
denial of her right is a violation of politi- 
cal justice. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


REMONSTRANT NOTES. 

An anti-suffrage parlor meeting was 
held last week Friday by Mrs. Francis, in 
her rooms at the Hotel Victoria, Boston. 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells and Miss Heloise 
Hersey. About 160 women were present. 
At the close they were asked to sign the 
remonstrance, but only about twenty did 
80. 
The “‘Antis” are holding parlor meet- 
ings with great zeal. We hear of them in 
every direction. It is the firm conviction 
of the present writer that such meetings 
do good, even when no immediate steps 
are taken by the advocates of equal rights 
to answer the objections raised at them. 
But of course they do still more good 
when they are promptly followed up by 
suffrage meetings in the same locality. 
What people most need is to hear the 
arguments on both sides, and to weigh 
them. It is much easier to get a hearing 
for our side of the case after some interest 
has been aroused in a community by re- 
monstrant meetings. Wherever a parlor 
meeting has been held by the “‘Antis,”’ let 
the friends of equal rights ask some lady 
with large parlors to open her house for 
a meeting to present the argument for 
equal suffrage. Even women who are not 
in favor will often be found willing to do 
this, as there is now so much interest in 
the question as to cause a growing feeling 
that all well-informed persons ought to 
be acquainted with the arguments on 
both sides. A speaker will be supplied 
from headquarters, No. 3 Park St., Bos- 
ton, if the suffragists of the neighborhood 
cannot find one in their own ranks. 

Judging from past experience, this 
activity of the remonstrants is not likely 
to be long-lived; but it affords us an in- 


valuable opportunity while it lasts. Let 
us make hay while the sun shines. 
A. S. B. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Anti-Woman Suffrage Association 
is circulating a statement that the women 
of New Zealand vote for candidates of bad 
moral character. The opponents of equal 
suffrage in New Zealand complain of the 
women on exactly the opposite ground. 

An opponent writes tothe Sydney Daily 
Telegraph: 

When the freshly enfranchised women 
of New Zealand flocked to the polls a year 
or two ago, and voted straight against 
every candidate whose record was not 
spotless, or who had been found out, it 
had to be admitted that, whatever could 
be said about it on other grounds, female 
suffrage was a sure and strong influence 
in favor of political respectability. It is 
now transpiring in a very forceful way 
that this wave of purity is going to fribble 
away the importance of many leading citi- 
zens, and prevent a number of deserving 
partisans from being rewarded for their 
fidelity. Respectability stalks unchecked 
through the land, breathing on men who 
have stood pretty well hitherto, and 
crumpling them up. 

This lament was called forth by a pro- 
test from one of the women’s organiza- 
tions in Wellington, New Zeaiand, against 
the appointment to office of a man of 
notoriously corrupt character. The cor- 
respondent of the Sydney Telegraph con- 
tinues: 

This sort of woman, who is invariably 
up in years, and no better than she should 
be in the matter of appearance, makes 
the mistake of confounding private affairs 
with public ones. If a man is, fer ex- 
ample, an incomparable financier, and a 
country whose money affairs are terribly 
tangled can employ him, it shouldn’t 
matter to that country whether or not the 
financier once stole a horse, or was found 
in a hotel by the police after 11 o’clock. 
He is wanted to do financiering. In the 
same way, if the appointee who is ob- 
jected to in Wellington can do the work 
he is engaged for, that is all the govern- 
ment is concerned about. 

This objector did not take into account 
the likelihood that a man who had once 
stolen a horse might steal the contents of 
a treasury. Apparently the practical com- 
mon sense of women led them to think 
that honesty and good character were as 
necessary in choosing public servants as 
in selecting servants for their own house- 
holds. 

It is also asserted by the ‘‘Antis’ that 
New Zealand women vote on the wrong 
side of moral questions. If they do, the 
fact does not seem to have come to the 
knowledge of the clergy, who might 
naturally be supposed to be interested in 

moral questions. At the recent Church 
Congress in Nottingham, England, the 
Most Rev. William Gordon Cowie, D. D., 
Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New 





the disfranchisement of women. 





| Clergy, in which he said: 
mature age and sound mind not convicted | 


Iam not a little proud of being a mem- 
ber of the governing body of a National 
University which was the first in the 
British Empire to confer degrees upon 
women. Our young New Zealand clergy 
who are graduates, having passed their 
B. A. and M. A. examinations at the same 
time with their sisters and cousins, would 
perhaps help their equals from Oxford 
and Cambridge to understand how the 
conferring of University degrees upon 
women would not necessarily enfeeble the 
virile constitution and customs of those 
Universities. Our young New Zealand 
clergy would also be able to show, from 
personal experience, how the conferring 
of the Parliamentary franchise on all our 
women of the age of twenty-one years 
had led to no harm or inconvenience, but 
that the men of New Zealand were won- 
dering why the women of the colony had 
remained so long without the right to 
vote at Parliamentary elections. 

A. Ss. B. 





NEW ZEALAND OPPONENTS CONVERTED. 


Equal suffrage in New Zealand has 
worked well enough to convert some 
prominent persons who were formérly 
opposed to it, notably the Premier and 
his wife. The Premier, Hon. H. J. Sed- 
don, says equal suffrage has been ‘‘a com- 
plete success.” He continued: 


When the law was first passed, some of 
us were very doubtful of it. Some years 
ago I voted against women’s suffrage. 
But in 1893 the head of the Government, 
Mr. Ballance, pledged the ministry, of 
whom I was one, to carry it through. Mr. 
Ballance became ill, the task of carrying 
through the bill fell on my shoulders, and 
although not over-convinced of its wis- 
dom, I was in honor bound to see that it 
was passed. It has now been law sufli- 
ciently long to remove it from the experi- 
mental stage, and to show how it will 
affect the home life of our people. The 
best proof of its success may be found in 
the fact that there is not even a whispered 
suggestion of repealing it. It has come 
to stay. 

All the great English Colonies that are 
practically self-governing were invited to 
send representatives to the Queen’s Jubi- 
lee. Mr. Seddon represented New Zea- 
land, and his wife accompanied him. The 
London Woman’s Signal published the 
following interview with Mrs. Seddon: 


The Premier of New Zealand has been 
lodged for some weeks at the Hotel Cecil, 
with all the state of a foreign ambassador; 
an entire wing on the first floor is ap- 
portioned to him and his family and suite. 
Numerous liveried attendants decorate 
the antechambers, and as I entered I 
passed two State emissaries, one in civil 
uniform, and the other a high military 
officer in all the paraphernalia of his rank, 
going to an interview with Mr. Seddor. 

I had asked for my interview, however, 
with Mrs. Seddon, as I thought my read- 
ers would like to hear the opinion of so 
influential a lady upon the working of an 
institution with which she has personal 
concern. 

‘How did women get the suffrage in 
New Zealand?”’ I asked her. 

“By the ordinary machinery: petitions, 
public meetings, and personal pressure 
upon Members of Parliament. The agita- 
tion for it began a good many years ago, 
then languished for awhile, and then be- 
came very earnest again. It was sup- 
ported always by the Conservatives, who 
were under the impression that women 
would vote mainly on their side, but this 
expectation has not been justified. It was 
a Liberal Ministry, with my husband at 
the head, that gave the franchise to wom- 
en, and at the two elections that have 
since taken place, women have main- 
tained the same government in power.” 

‘‘Were you in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage before it was obtained?” 

“No, I was opposed.” 

“Will you please tell me why?’ 

“It was because I thought that women 
should not mix in anything so rough as 
contested elections used to be. I thought 
they were better out of the turmoil of 
politics, and that it would be unpleasant 
for them to be canvassed and to have to 
vote.” 

“Do you now believe, in the light of 
experience, that it is a good thing?” 

**Yes, most decidedly Ido. There has 
been no disturbance and no unpleasant- 
ness of any sort connected with it, and it 
has done the women a great deal of good 
to take an interest in public affairs.” 

“Tell me about the ‘discord in fami- 
lies.’ ”’ 

“Oh, there is nothing in that at all. 
Our married women vote, and so do girls 
living at home, if over twenty-one, but 
we find that where the family life is at all 
what it ought to be, there is apt to be a 
family opinion. Of course, it is possible 
that sometimes the vote is given by hus- 
band and wife, or father and daughter, in 
different ways; but, as a rule, we find that 
families all work together.”’ 

“One thing more; has there been any 
attempt on the part of priests or ministers 
of any denomination to manipulate the 
women’s vote? A good many so-called 
Liberal men here deny representation to 
women, and they are apt to give as their 
real reason their fear that women would 
be priest-ridden. Was anything like that 
found to be the case in New Zealand?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Seddon, em- 
phatically. ‘‘In New Zealand we have 
perfect religious equality. There is no 
State Church In the management of 
public affairs, although, of course, any 
minister would have his own personal in- 
fluence with his friends, yet the public 
opinion of the women voters, as much as 
that of the men, would be at once roused 
against any attempt to introduce direct 





clerical interference with our secular af- 
fairs.” 

The Toronto Globe of July 17, 1897, pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. P. J. O'Regan, a 
member of the New Zealand Parliament. 
In regard to woman suffrage Mr. O’ Regan 
wrote: 

Very few of the women here refrain 
from exercising their newly conferred 
rights. Even those formerly opposed to 
woman suffrage are now eager to record 
their votes We have numerous women’s 
political societies, nearly all Liberal; and 
we have already had two annual sittings 
of the Woman’s National Council. Per- 
sonally I am opposed to many things they 
advocate; but, as a supporter of woman- 
hood suffrage, I am convinced that it has 
proved to be all that its friends expected 
here. No political meeting nowadays is a 
success without the usual quota of the 
gentler sex in attendance. Despite what 
was said by sarcastic opponents of the 
“fair franchise,’ there is no record of 
domestic troubles in consequence of it. 

Mr. O'Regan also says of the women 
voters that “the great majority of them 
are temperance advocates,’ although not 
all are probibitionists. 

The latest news from Australia and 
New Zealand is of a movement to dis- 
courage gambling. In New Zealand, 
sweepstakes have been declared illegal, 
and a bill to legalize them was defeated 
on the avowed ground that the large 
associations of women, whose votes would 
be needed at the next elections, were 
against the bill. In South Australia, a 
bill has been introduced by the Premier 
in person to make sweepstakes illegal, and 
to forbid bets being made with minors of 
either sex. This movement is limited to 
New Zealand and South Australia, the 
only two of the Australasian colonies in 
which women have the Parliamentary 
vote. A. 8. B. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Among the recent deaths of women 
physicians must be recorded that of Dr. 
Agnes Holmes Carll, a graduate of the 
class of 1897 of the Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren. She died in Boston, where, after 
serving on the staff of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, she 
was doing dispensary service and answer- 
ing outside calls, While on this duty at 
night she contracted a cold, which 
brought on pneumonia. Her early ap- 
pointment to important posts, which she 
filled successfully, showed how promising 
was the carier opening before her, and 
the premature close of her life is regretted 
by all her associates. At Lancaster, Pa., 
Dr. Mary E. Wilson recently passed away, 
aged fifty-eight years. She was one of 
the leading women practitioners in that 
section of the State, and held high rank 
in her profession. 

Many personal friends will grieve to 
hear of the death of Dr. Jennie M. Taylor 
Gordon at Malange, Angola, in South 
Central Africa, She was the daughter of 
Rev. Andrew E, Taylor, of the Central 
Pennsylvania M. E, Conference, now pas- 
tor at Mechanicsburg, Pa., and a niece of 
Bishop William Taylor. Some years ago, 
after being carefully trained at Dickinson 
Seminary, and after taking her degree in 
medicine, she went to Angola with Bishop 
Taylor as a teacher and medical mission- 
ary. Here she married Charles W. Gor- 
don, superintendent and business agent of 
the Methodist plant at Malange. With 
great skill and devotion she has been 
serving in this field as teacher, physician, 
and dentist, endearing herself to the na- 
tives by her kindness and medical labors, 
winning the hearts of children, and in 
every way justifying her call to this work. 
By a wide circle of friends in Africa, and 
by the natives, she was known with loving 
regard as “Doctor Jennie.” F. M. A. 





FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 


Dr. Jennie C. Merrill, supervisor of 
kindergarten instruction in the public 
schools of New York City, says that large 
rooms are particularly needed there for 
the kindergartens, ‘‘because many of the 
children live in such small quarters that 
they become cramped in their movements. 
Some of them actually do not know how 
torun. Most of our kindergartens have 
rooms that are nearly all we could 
wish. Most of them have pianos, and 
many of the teachers show great taste 
and ingenuity in decorating the walls. In 
one that I visited recently the decorations 
constituted a kind of history of the year. 
There were autumn leaves, a branch of 
the Christmas tree, the flag that had been 
used on Washington’s Birthday, and many 
other things suggestive of different sea- 
sons.” 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., has admitted the 
women principals. 

The Women’s Educational Society of 
Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, 
is composed of women who for years 
have taken an active interest in the 
advancement of the women students. The 
erection of Ticknor Hall during the last 





year was accomplished largely through 
the work of this society, of which Mrs. 
William F. Slocum is president. rF. m. a. 





IN UNBEATEN PATHS. 


Miss Virginia Pope, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
travels for a Philadelphia company which 
sells food and remedies for domestic 
animals and pets. She makes her busi- 
ness pay, and thinks that women are as 
well qualified for commercial travellers 
as men. She has travelled in nearly all 
parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, and a good deal abroad. She was 
engaged several years in designing favors 
and bonbon boxes, and became an expert 
in handling confections. In 1889, she 
superintended the installing of the first 
store in London in which American con- 
fections were exclusively sold. 

Mrs. E. A. Holroyd has opened a news- 
stand and stationery store in New Orleans, 
a new line of business for women in that 
city. 

Mrs. Ella Lehrman has been operating 
an elevator in a Chicago office building 
during the past year. She has been in 
charge of the building as janitor for more 
than four years, and has acquired a knowl- 
edge of the engine so that she can look 
after it intelligently in the absence of the 
engineer. For eight hours or more every 
day, Mrs. Lehrman is at her work, and 
handles the elevator with the skill and 
dignity demanded in a duwn-town office 
building. 

Another Chicago woman carries on a 
cooper shop, and, it is said, has accumu- 
lated a fortune of $50,000 within a few 
years. ‘‘Mrs. Margaret E. Buggee, Cooper,” 
is the way she announces herself on her 
business cards. She owns the shop, em- 
ploys twenty-five men, and personally 
superintends every detail, from the buy- 
ing of the timber to the closing of the 
contracts. The proper curve of the staves, 
the exact quality of the iron that goes 
into the hoops, the precise process of 
putting these materials together, and the 
final seasoning before the barrel is placed 
on the market, are points in cooperage 
which she knows to perfection. ‘It hap- 
pened this way,” she said to a Times- 
Herald reporter, as she seated herself on 
a barrel and proffered her guest the same 
convenience. “Ten years ago my hus- 
band died, leaving me his covopering 
establishment, our home, and $4,000 in 
cash. Being ambitious that my three 
children should have the advantages of 
education, it occurred to me that I might 
just as well continue the work at the 
cooper shop. SolI did, and at every turn 
my business has prospered.”’ Mrs. Buggee 
lives near by, in an unusually good look- 
ing brick house, flanked on either side by 
a row of equally handsome homes, which 
she has erected, and for which she finds 
time to be the agent. She has estab- 
lished her young son in business, and 
drops in each day to look after matters. 
Mrs, Buggee is well known at the Board 
of Trade, where she goes regularly to 
talk with buyers for the big firms. There 
she is known asthe “best cooper in town.” 
As a member of All Saints’ Church and 
of the Catholic Woman’s League, she is 
recognized as a charitable leader in her 
locality. ‘ F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Sir JAMES STANSFELD died at Sussex, 
England, Feb. 17, aged 77. The following 
account is principally taken from the 
London Woman’s Signal: 

Only those who have worked for many 
years in the woman’s cause in England 
know how often Sir James Stansfeld laid 
some solid permanent stone in the founda- 
tion, how his powers of mind and the 
influence of his political position were 
steadily bent to the service of the enfran- 
chisement in every direction of women, 
and how staunch, loyal and unfailing was 
his aid to women’s work, regardless of 
sneers and opposition. 

Three ways in which he especially and 
powerfully helped women were that he 
appointed the first woman Government 
Inspector, that he found and secured the 
opening of the first general hospital for 
women medical students, and, above all, 
that he devoted himself to the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases (Women’s) Acts, 
and secured that difficult and most impor- 
tant end. In order to do this last, he sac- 
rificed his own career as a successful and 
steadily rising party man. With each 
Liberal Ministry, from 1863, when he was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty 
(having only been in Parliament then four 
years) until he took up this question, he 
had always held office. But he deliber- 
ately sacrificed his future career in that 
direction to a great, difficult, painful and 
thankless task; one so unpopular, so in 
conflict with “the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,” that not the remotest hope of 
personal promotion can have remained in 
his mind on his self-dedication to this 
work. Moreover, it was a subject that a 
mind of high refinement like his naturally 
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Men’s Department 
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Spring Overcoats, 
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School Suits (Knee Trousers), 
$6 to $13 


Long Trousers Suits, 


$12 to $25 


Covert Overcoats and Reefers. 





400 Washington Street. 








turns from in disgust. As he pathetically 
said, in his farewell speech at Halifax, 
after receiving the address of gratitude 
from representative women, organized by 
Mrs. Scatcherd, and signed with many 
well-known names, 

It was not the bearing the attacks of 
opponents, or the meeting the angry op- 
position of friends—it was not even the 
constant watchfulness against and ex- 
posure of the falsehoods of medical advo- 
cates and paid agents of such laws—but it 
was the nature of the subject itself that 
was the trial; to allow one’s mind to 
continuously contemplate the vilest depths 
of human depravity and cruelty, and to 
be steeped in the mire of the corruption 
that one loathed—this was the true sacri- 
fice and sorrow that I was called on to 
endure for this work. 

He had the great reward of seeing the 
total repeal of the laws in question. It is 
a pity that his last days were saddened 
by the revival of them in India. 

When president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1871, he appointed the 
first woman Government Inspector, in the 
person of Mrs. Nassau Senior, to whom 
he gave the duty of investigating and re- 
porting on the condition of the children 
in pauper schools. Mrs. Senivor’s report, 
giving a most unfavorable account of how 
those institutions were managed, aroused 
great antagonism amongst the persons 
censured; but the president stood loyally 
by his officer, and important reforms were 
thus begun. Moreover, a valuable prece- 
dent was set, and a great impetus given 
to the Government employment of women 
in such responsible and important posi- 
tions. It was a great experiment when 
Mr. Stansfeld ventured on it, for had Mrs. 
Senior failed, the discredit would have 
been reflected on the Minister who had 
made the innovation of employing a wo- 
man on so serious a task. The courage 
of the step can hardly be realized by those 
who only see the after-consequences in 
the existence at present of many women 
Government Inspectors, under both local 
and imperial boards. 

As regards women doctors, he kindly 
consented to become the treasurer of the 
London School of Medicine, and applied 
his influence to raising £5,000 for its sup- 
port. His speeches in Parliament were a 
great help to the passing of the Act 
which in 1876 made the legal practice of 
medicine by women possible. His great 
work for this movement was done in 
securing a hospital school for women in 
London. He knew personally the chair- 
man of the committee of the Royal Free 
Hospital, and it was by influencing that 
gentleman, and by unwearied tact and 
diplomatic wisdom in clearing away vari- 
ous objections, that Mr. Stansfeld secured 
the opening of the hospital to women 
students. They had already applied to 
the medical staff for admission, and had 
met with an absolute refusal; he appealed 
to the lay members of the Weekly Board. 

Sir James Stansfeld was likewise a 
firm suffragist, and stood as steadfastly 
by this cause as by the others. His name 
backed the suffrage bill for many years, 
and he spoke for it on those occasions 
when there was not a press of other mem- 
bers anxious to do so. For instance, on 
the memorable occasion, in 1884, when no 
fewer than 104 Members of Parliament 
who had actually signed a declaration 
that “no further Reform Bill would be 
satisfactory that did not include women,” 
afterwards bolted under party pressure, 
and voted against the women, Mr. Stans- 
feld delivered an extremely powerful 
speech, endeavoring to keep his Liberal 
friends true to their pledges. To him we 
may apply the definition of Emerson: 
“The Hero is he who is immovably cen- 
tred.” 

Sir James Stansfeld married one of the 
daughters of the Ashurst family, the loyal 
friends of Mazzini. While Mazzini was 
in exile in England, he often made Sir 





James’s house in London his home, and 
for years his letters from his friends in 
Europe had to be addressed to Sir James 
instead of to himself, because the British 
Government had been in the habit of 
opening letters to him in their transit 
through the post-office, and communicat- 
ing the contents to foreign governments. 
William Lloyd Garrison says, in his in- 
troduction to the ‘Life of Mazzini:’’ ‘‘Be- 
cause of the clamors raised by the Tories 
on discovering this interveni:nt agency, 
Sir James chose to retire with dignity 
from his position of Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, rather than desert the dreaded 
champion of human rights in his perilous 
extremity.” 

Sir James was reélected to Parliament 
in 1865, was Under-Secretary for India in 
1866, Secretary to the Treasury in 1869, 
President of the Poor Law Board in 1871; 
he carried the Public Health Act through 
Parliament, and was the first president of 
the Local Government Board formed 
under it. This steadily prosperous career 
he interrupted and sacrificed to the cause 
of social purity, as above recounted. He 
was a Unitarian in religion. 

The present Lady Stansfeld, who sur- 
vives her husband, was his second wife, 
married after some years’ widowerhood. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Marcu 30, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An unavoidable delay prevented the 
report last week of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Civic and Political Equality Union, on 
Wednesday, March 16, at the residence of 
the vice-president, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. 
There was a good attendance, twelve 
societies and clubs being represented. In 
the absence of the secretary Mrs. Fanny 
H. Gaffney, Miss Jennie F. Rogers, of the 
Brooklyn Single Tax Club, was elected 
secretary pro tem. Mrs. Gaffney sent a 
letter of resignation, explaining that she 
found her time too much occupied to at- 
tend to the duties of her office. Miss 
Harriet A. Keyser was elected in her 
place. Mrs. Hackstaff, as chairman of 
the committee to secure the appointment 
of women on city school boards, reported 
the steps taken. After discussion, a me- 
morial to the mayor was adopted as the 
best method of presenting the question. 
In the absence of the chairman of the in- 
dustrial committee, Miss Keyser, Mrs. 
Hackstaff, as a member of that commit- 
tee, reported the interview held with the 
representatives of the United Garment 
Workers on the subject of the sweat- 
shops, and the abuses connected with 
these places, where women work for long 
hours in stifling rooms for a mere pit- 
tance. Further action was advised by the 
committee. Rev. Phabe Hanaford made 
some valuable suggestions. The presi- 
dent (Mrs. Blake), representing the New 
York City League, who is a member of 
the industrial committee, reported the 
efforts made to secure an advance of sal- 
aries for police matrons. 

A letter from the treasurer, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia K. Hood, called attention to a bill 
recently introduced in the Legislature 
which might be inimical to the interests 
of women. The matter was referred to 
the Bedford League, the president, Mrs. 
Talbot-Perkins, being herself a lawyer in 
good practice. A pubiic meeting in 
Brooklyn was suggested, and referred to 
the local clubs for consideration. The 
committee adjourned, to meet the third 
Wednesday in April, at the residence of 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 West 56th Street, 
Manhattan. 

Many of our friends here will remember 
the charter campaign carried on last year 
by the City Woman Suffrage League, 
there being at that time no union among 





the societies of Greater New York. One 
of the objects striven for was an advance 
in the salaries of the women teachers of 
the city. A bill to effect this was intro- 
duced in both branches of the Legislature, 
and urged by many prominent members 
of both houses. It did not pass, as it was 
an amendment to the charter. All such 
amendments failed because the charter 
was not signed until after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, and, therefore, 
could not be amended. But the agitation 
then begun has brought about a senti- 
ment which has resulted in the passage 
by the present Legislature of a bill almost 
exactly identical with the one of last year. 
This now awaits the signatures of the 
Mayor and Governor to become a law. 

So much for a success. In another 
direction a story of disappointment is to 
be told. Last winter, when the condition 
of the police matrons was investigated, it 
was found that those in this city, that is, 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, received $720 a year, while the 
matrons of Brooklyn received $800, and 
had privileges not accorded to the New 
York women. On the consolidation of 
the cities, it was hoped and believed that 
the matrons of this portion of the city 
would at least have their salaries advanced 
to an equality with those of Brooklyn; 
and as a first step towards securing better 
conditions, a visit was paid to the leading 
police official, who at once expressed him- 
self as heartily favoring the proposition, 
and as intending himself to recommend 
to the Police Board the equalizing of the 
compensation for all the matrons of the 
new city, by raising that of Manhattan 
and the Bronx to the amount paid to the 
Brooklyn employees. We felt that with 
such a friend, this measure of justice 
would be done, but when the matter was 
officially brought before the main Board 
the salaries of the Brooklyn matrons were 
promptly cut down to the little pittance 
paid to the New York women! If any- 
thing could emphasize the importance of 
the ballot as a protection to women, such 
a fact as this should convince even the 
most obstinate “anti.’’ Meantime, the 
door-men in the stations, who, in the 
matter of stipend have been nearer to the 
matrons than any other employees, re- 
ceiving $1,000 per annum, have been suc- 
cessful in securing the passage through 
this Legislature of a bill advancing them 
to $1,200. Here we have voters, men with 
political power on the one hand, obtain- 
ing all they ask for, and women, hard 
working, faithful, and patient, with fami- 
lies to support, not only refused a small 
advance, but deprived of the advantages 
which some of them possessed! But the 
end is not yet. Next winter we will in 
troduce in the Legislature a bill to in- 
crease the salaries of these deserving 
women, and back it with all the power of 
the Union. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., addressed the Society for 
Ethical Culture at its regular meeting at 
the Tuxedo, on Monday, March 28. There 
was a large attendance, and refreshments 
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SOLD 


» SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








were served after the lecture. Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s subject was Modern Philanthropy, 
and it was treated in her usual charming 
style. She described at length the condi- 
tions in many institutions for the unfor- 
tunate, and made valuable suggestions 
for their conduct. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
League will be held at 412 Ninth Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, April 7, at8 o’clock. 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, member of the New 
Zealand Parliament, will speak on the 
success of woman suffrage in that island. 
This will be a rare treat, and all members 
and friends are urged to be present. 
After the address Mr. Lusk will answer 
any questions on this subject, and also on 
the partial attempt at the single tax for 
revenue there made. Personal property 
is taxed, but the only real estate assessed 
is the land, thus making an approach to 
the reform urged by Henry George. The 
place of meeting is the residence of Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite, corner of Ninth 
Avenue and 34th Street, entrance in the 
middle of the block on Ninth Avenue, 
between 33d and 34th Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A young Armenian would like a place 
as waiter and man of all work in a family, 
where he can also give lessons in French, 
German and Greek, if desired. Speaks 
English well. Address C. T. Dervishian, 
110 Summer Street, Lynn, Mass. 

The Prang Easter Books are among the 
choicest tokens for the social recognition 
of the great Christian festival. The con- 
fusion incident to the consolidation of 
The Taber Art Company and L. Prang 
& Co. has, in a measure, restricted the 
line for this season, but it has not in- 
terfered with the high artistic excellence 
of the cards and booklets. ‘ Easter 
Lilies,” ‘*Spring’s First Message,” “A 
Dream of Violets,’ by Bessie Gray, 
‘* Lilies of Peace,” and “ Firstlings of 
the New-born Year,’ are among these 
charming productions. 

The opponents of equal suffrage in 
England bend all their efforts to keeping 
woman suffrage bills from coming to a 
vote in Parliament. And their favorite 
method of doing it is by talking against 
time. There are several suffrage bills on 











Grand Art Exhibit — 
HIGH-GRADE 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


RARE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 





With one exception, these paintings have been selected with the greatest care by Mr. 
H. Jay Smith, who has been a collector of paintings and a director of expositions for 


more than twenty years. 


Mr. Smith’s entire collection is now open to the public, on 


the third floor of our new building, and is free to all. 


Conjointly with this will be exhibited ASTLEY D. M. COOPER’S 
famous Painting, 


“TRILBY” 


Which is pronounced by critics the most remarkable figure-paint- 
ing of the century. 


For the convenience and comfort of those who wish to see this masterpiece, 
the exhibitor has decided to charge the nominal admission fee of 10 cents, as it 
has been found impracticable to exhibit this free on account of the vast crowds. 


REMEMBER that the entire collection, except ‘‘Trilby’”’ will 
be FREE TO ALL, and that THE PICTURES ARE FOR SALE. 


HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON. 
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the calendar, and one of them was down 
for late reading on March 2. No one sup- 
posed it would be reached, yet at one time 
it seemed as if it would. The London 
Woman’s Signal says of the bill: 

It was talked out easily, however. Mr. 
Michael Davitt was a party to this pro- 
ceeding, and is most anxious to have it 
known that this was due to misadventure, 
as he is one of our earnest friends. He 
entered the House and heard a member 
speaking on a franchise question. It was 
really a matter of male service franchise, 
but when Mr. Davitt rushed into the 
clerk’s office and asked for ‘the franchise 
bill” that was under discussion, the clerk 
handed him at once the woman suffrage 
bill. So Mr. Davitt returned to the House 
and made a speech on the wrong bill, 
using up the time inadvertently against 
us! It made no practical difference on 
this occasion, as the measure was not 
expected to come forward, and no “‘whip- 
ping up” for it had been done, and we 
may be sure somebody was ready to get 
up and talk away the time to prevent it 
coming on, anyhow. But, of course, we 
are all glad to know that Mr. Davitt did 
not block our cause on purpose. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Lape y may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 














LADIES’ COTTON: 
SHIRT WAISTS 


Are shown in a large variety of 
patterns in the most correct and 
attractive colors, and in a shape 
that will fit the form absolutely 
perfect at . . . » «© « « 
9 
MISS M. F. FISK’S 
144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
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STEADFAST. 
BY FATHER TABB 
Planted by the Master’s hand, 
Steadfast in thy place to stand 
While the ever-changing year 


Clothes or strips thy branches bare ; 
Lending not a leaf to hold 

Warmth against the winter's cold. 
Lightening not a limb the less 

For the summer's sultriness ; 

Nay, thy burden heavier made, 
That within thy bending shade 
Thankless multitudes oppressed 
There may lay them down and rest. 
Soul, upon thy Calvary 

Wait; the Christ will come to thee. 





—— 


THE MARCH FROSTS. 


—— 





BY EVALEEN STEIN. 





The little leaves that tip the trees 
With palest greenery everywhere, 
O bitter nights, that blight and freeze 
And hurtling winds, and icy air, 
Forbear! Forbear! 

Have you no tenderness for these, 
Nor any care? 


No pity for the buds that break 
And fringe the maples, rosy red, 
The starting apple sprays that make 

A silver fretwork overhead? 
When these are dead, 
How shall the April for their sake 
Be comforted? 


Oh, all my heart is full of pain! 
The uurt they feel is hurt to me! 
The helpless little leaves! I fain 
Would cherish them so tenderly, 
It might not be 
Such cruel grief should fall again 
On any tree! 


I would that I could gently fold 
Against my breast, for sheltering, 
Each tiniest bud the peach boughs hold, 
And every gracious burgeoning 
Of everything; 
So fondling them, through frost and cold, 
Until the spring! 





FIRE WITH FIRE. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
There are creeping tlames in the near-by 
grass, 
There are leaping flames afar, 
And the wind's black breath 
Is hot with death— 
The worst of the deaths that are. 


And north is tire, and south is fire, 
And east and west the same— 

The sunlight chokes— 

The whole earth smokes— 
The only light is fame! 


But what do [ care for the girdle of death, 
With its wavering wall and spire? 

I draw the ring 

Where I am King 
And fight the fire with fire! 


My blaze is not as wide as the world, 
Nor tall for the world to see— 

But the flames I make 

For life’s sweet sake 
Are between the fire and me! 


That fire would burn in wantonness 
All things that life must use— 
Some things I lay 
In the dragon’s way, 
And burn because I choose. 


The sky is black, the air is red, 
The earth is a tlaming sea— 
But I’m shielded well 
In the seething hell 
By the fire that comes from me. 


There is nothing on earth a man need fear, 
Nothing so dark or dire; 
Though the world is wide 
You have more inside— 
You can fight the fire with fire! 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 


FIDELIA’S PURSE. 


BY ALICE AMES, 





“If only I had some money of my own! 
I envy the maids when they reach the end 
of the month and receive their wages. I 
envy old Aunty Jane, the charwoman, as 
she goes in and out of the apartment- 
house over the way, for she earns her 
bread, and buys it with her earnings. As 
for me, I ama pauper in velvet and silk, 
and I don’t think I have much reason to 
boast myself concerning my clothes. I'd 
as lief be a beggar in rags and be done 
with it.” 

“But, Fidelia,”’ urged her sister, ‘why 
don’t you tell Benjamin how you feel? 
Benjamin loves you dearly; he worships 
the ground you walk on; he does not 
want you to havea wish ungratified. Look 
at this drawing-room, a bower for a 
queen; look at your carriage, a dream of 
luxury; your horses, your coachman, your 
footman, the service which waits on your 
every step! My dear Fidelia, if the peo- 
ple up in Greenbrier County saw all this, 
and heard your complaints, they would 
think you had lost your senses.” 

“I’m likely to lose them if things go on 
as they’re doing now,”’ answered Fidelia, 
firmly. ‘‘When I was a girl in Greenbrier 
I had one white frock, which I had worn 
to parties for five years. The tucks were 


! let down as I grew taller, summer after 
| summer. The lace on the waist had been 
washed and mended; my slippers were 
home-made; my gloves were cleaned till 
| they gave notice on their own account 
| that they wouldn’t stand it any longer. 
| I had a black alpaca for school wear, both 
as teacher and as pupil; 1 thrummed on 
an ancient piano, I rode an old plough- 
| horse, when he wasn’t wanted in the field, 
| I visited the sick, | sang in the choir, I 
| did as I pleased, and I was happy. That 
last year at home my salary was two hun- 
dred dollars. Two hundred dollars! 
Think of the wealth, of the independence, 
of the joy, of the sense of something ac- 
complished, something done, which earns 
a night’s repose! I was happy then, 
Marion—happy; and I am not happy now. 
1 am wretchedly discontented—a bird 
beating against the bars of my cage. Why, 
this gown I have on now cost a hundred 
dollars, and my fur cloak would pay the 
salary of the Greenbrier schoolmistress— 
bless her soul!—for five years. I wish I 
were she,”’ 

“Do you never have money?” inquired 
Marion, perceiving that Fidelia was very 
much in earnest, and divining that this 
outbreak was more than a passing caprice. 
Ever since she had been with Fidelia, 
enjoying with the fresh and eager zest 
and enthusiasm of a country girl for 
the first time in her life away from home, 
and for the first time a guest in a 
great house in a great city, the operas 
and theatres and concerts and parks and 
promenades and mornings of music, and 
drawing - rooms where elegant women 
assembled to listen to charming lectures 
on every subject under the sun, and 
luncheons, dinners, pleasures of every 
kind going on, she had been aware that 
Fidelia was dissatisfied. But she had not 
been able to comprehend the reason at the 
core of the discontent. Fidelia’s husband 
was devotion itself; and though, as a busy 
professional man, he gave comparatively 
little time to his home, still, when he was 
there, he was so kind, considerate, suave, 
and deferential, that Marion, albeit she 
was accustomed to good manners in the 
men she knew—as every Southern woman 
is—could find nothing tv criticise. 

‘I never have anything to call money,” 
Fidelia answered, solemnly, her large eyes 
filling with tears, which she dashed away. 
She was a beauty, Fidelia, with her great 
violet eyes, her golden hair, and her 
daintily poised head, and Maviun was used 
to seeing her have her own way. Tears 
in Fidelia’s eyes because she had no 
money, when she lived in elegance and 
splendor, quite confounded Marion, who 
put down her embroidery and went across 
the room to bring the smelling-salts. 

‘‘Nonsense, sister! I’m not ill,’’ ex- 
claimed Fidelia; ‘‘I’m simply out of sorts, 
and disgusted with a disagreeable situa- 
tion. I ought to be ashamed to make you 
uncomfortable because I am, but I'll tell 
you how itis. I have carfare if I choose 
to ride in cars, thuugh Benjamin prefers 
my going out in greater state, and the 
horses need exercise, and altogether he 
does not like my patronizing the public 
conveyances, when I can be ecen in our 
own equipage. I havea little change for 
emergencies. Once in a great while I 
have a five-dollar bill. But I want my 
own bank account; I want liberty to 
manage my affairs as best pleases me. I 
desire to make a present to mamma with 
out consulting my husband, to pay little 
Jennie’s music bills out of savings of my 
own; I don’t wish to be treated like a 
child, and made to ask for what is my 
right as Benjamin’s wife—his honored 
and trusted wife. 

“You see, Marion, the only thing Ben- 
jamin will not leave in my care is enough 
money to give me a certain freedom, and 
the power to spend or to save without con- 
sulting him at every point. 

“Benjamin defers to my taste in house- 
hold furnishing; he concedes my preroga- 
tive as to the selection of servants and the 
administration of the domestic economy; 
he is proud of me as his wife. If we had 
a child, or children, he would allow me to 
have entire charge of their training and 
education. It is in just this one particu- 
lar that I am a mendicant. 

“Yes, of course I buy things and send 
him the bills. I have accounts at the 
stores, and my husband audits them, and 
wonders or smiles, as his mood happens 
to be, at the sum total of my shopping; 
for indeed, Marion, I am extravagant and 
reckless, and order things for the mere 
fancy, as you would do, too, if you were 
treated like a baby or a plaything. And to- 
day, when the lady called and wanted me 
to subscribe for St. Mary’s Guild, I had to 
put her off until I could talk it over with 
my husband; and it willendin my giving 
nothing, for Benjamin likes to be consulted 
about charities, but always concludes 
with the remark that we are doing enough 
in the line of benevolence already. Marion, 
my child, never marry. You are much 
better off as you are.” 

Marion blushed, a lovely seashell flush 
warming her ivory skin, until she looked 
almost as beautiful as her sister. Marion 








was the plain one of the family. Plain 
girls are not without charm, however, and 
she had her own happy secret—a fiance, 
whose stock-farm of many acres, and 
plain, low-ceiled, wide-verandahed house, 
awaited the coming of a mistress. In 
Greenbrier the problems which vexed 
Fidelia’s soul and took the sweetness 
from her life would not annoy Marion; 
for her home, leagues back from the rail- 
road among the primitive mountains, 
would be carried on without much actual 
gold and silver; and as for barter, the 
butter and eggs and honey would be hers, 
to do with as she chose. Marion could 
not imagine herself in the pitiful case of 
Fidelia. 

Being a sensible maiden, and one of 
those persons whose disposition is not to 
drift along at the mercy of the wind, but 
to act with decision, and set matters 
straight if they are crooked, the little girl 
from Greenbrier began to speak in a com- 
mon-sense manner to her distressed sister. 

‘Fidelia, all I have to say is that you 
are behaving very foolishly. Benjamin, 
poor fellow, hasn’t an idea that you are 
taking this thing seriously to heart. Until 
you talk it fully out with him, and per- 
suade him to try another method, you 
have no right to suffer martyrdom as you 
do. Let us drop the subject now and go 
out for a walk and some chocolate creams; 
I’ve been wishing for chocolates all day.” 

“Oh! have you, dear?”’ sighed Fidelia. 
“Tam sorry, but I can’t get them for you, 
unless I go somewhere and have them 
sent home, C. O. D., with strict orders to 
let the delivery be between six and seven 
in the evening. I might have them 
charged, it is true, but I would not like 
to send a bill for a pound or two of choco- 
lates creams to Benjamin’s office.” 

“Come, my dear,’”’ said Marion; ‘I’ll 
relieve your difficulty this time.”’ 

Meanwhile, Benjamin, unaware of the 
conflict in Fidelia’s mind on a subject 
which to him seemed of very slight im- 
portance, was sauntering slowly home- 
ward, intent on bringing his wife, after 
the fashion of loving husbands every- 
where, some agreeable votive offering. 
Now it was a new book, some charming 
story about which people were talking; 
now a photograph; again a bunch of 
violets or a cluster of roses; occasionally 
his evening gift took the form of bon- 
bons. 

Passing a brilliantly arrayed and orna- 
mented window, it suddenly struck his 
fancy that women liked sweets, as was 
proved by the procession of female figures 
flitting to and fro at this particular corner. 
Benjamin determined to procure for his 
wife and her sister a large box or a rib- 
bon-bound basket of choice conserves 
and confections, sure that ‘‘the girls” 
would be pleased. He entered, stood 
before a counter, and gave a lavish order, 
paying for his purchase royally from a 
large roll of bills. 

He was about leaving, when he heard a 
faint little familiar voice behind him, say- 
ing, “‘Pardon me; we might as well go 
home together, dear.’’ , 

It was Fidelia. And Marion was with 
her, smiling and unembarrased. Fidelia 
seemed a trifle disturbed. 

‘You are driving?” inquired Benjamin. 

‘Not at all,”’ answered Fidelia. ‘‘We are 
taking a constitutional, and Marion has 
been treating me to chocolates.” 

‘*And pray, dearest,’’ asked Benjamin, 
‘“‘why did not you treat Marion?” 

“I? How could I? I never have the 
means to do those spendthrift things. I 
leave such vagaries to my betters.”’ 

Benjamin stared. A man seldom under- 
stands the intricacies of the feminine mind. 
All he did comprehend was that some- 
thing had happened to put Fidelia out. 
He hated to see her out of temper. So 
he hastened to soothe the perturbed spirits 
of the lady by his side; he never forgot 
that she was a lady, and to be studied 
and treated as such, though she was his 
wife, and therefore privileged to snub him 
if she chose. 

“Well, Fidelia, I’ve just bought five 
pounds of bonbons apiece for you, and you 
may play the Lady Bountiful with yours 
if you like.”’ 

This remark did not appeal to Fidelia. 
She received it coldly. The trio walked 
briskly through the crisp evening air, and 
in silence arrived at the house, which, 
lighted and cheery, sent out its cordial 
welcome to them as they went in. A 
perfect dinner was prepared, and after it, 
what with a glowing open fire, soft-footed 
servants, and the peace which falls tran- 
quilly on a civilized household when it 
has dined, Benjamin was partly conquered 
beforehand, when Marion suddenly took 
him to task, playfully at first, but pres- 
ently with great seriousness of purpose 
and manner. 

“Brother, do you know that I have dis- 
covered a skeleton in Fidelia’s closet?”’ 

**You don’t tellme! Pray, when? And 
what can it be? Fidelia is the most ab- 
solutely contented woman in New York.”’ 

“You think so, but it is a mistake. 
Fidelia is extremely discontented, and has 
a very legitimate grievance.” 





Benjamin looked grave. He laid down 
his newspaper and flicked away the ashes 
from his cigar. ‘“‘What do you mean, 
Marion? Do not speak in riddles.” 

‘Fidelia wishes a private purse, and 
you do not allow her to have one.” 

“Excuse me, Marion,”’ said Benjamin, 
stiflly, ‘‘but surely Fidelia and I can ar- 
range our finances to suit ourselves.”’ 

“Certainly, if only you will do so,” 
answered Marion, going to the music- 
room, and playing, softly and dreamily, 
waltz, sonata, measure after measure of 
silvery melody; marches with long thrill- 
ing chords; cradle tunes, such as children 
love—while by the fire, beyond her hear- 
ing, the married pair carried on a low- 
toned conversation. 

“Fidelia, you know that all I have in 
the world belongs to you and is altogether 
at your service. Wecan have no separate 
interests. I do not like the idea of divid- 
ing our united life by the entering-wedge 
of an apportionment to you of any stated 
sum. You have my purse always, and 
may command what you will.” 

“In other words, Benjamin, I am a 
licensed beggar.” 

“Why put itin that way? One cannot 
beg for what is her own by right. What 
practical basis can you suggest which 
would meet your views and make you al- 
together satisfied?” 

Fidelia did not hesitate the fraction of 
a second, 

“Give me a stated sum every month for 
my personal use, entirely apart from house- 
keeping or other expenses connected with 
our home; let this be deposited in my 
name in some convenient bank, let me 
have my own check-book, and you will 
never hear another complaint from my 
lips. Iask only asmall sum, dear; but I 
wish the knowledge that there are funds 
which I may control—the pleasure of my 
own private purse.” 

‘In short, you prefer an allowance—an 
allowance—to the unrestricted use of your 
husband’s income? ”’ 

“I do certainly; for the latter phrase, 
though beautiful, has no practical sig- 
nificance. If the allowance is to cover all 
my needful expenses of dress, travelling 
and other incidentals, it will have to be 
larger than the one I am pleading for— 
which is simply money enough to come 
and go on, without feeling always like a 
mendicant who has no hope of brightening 
her fortunes.”’ 

“We'll try it for a year, Fidelia,” 
was Benjamin’s conclusion, and Fidelia 
stouped and kissed him. She was stand- 
ing by his chair, and she swept her fingers 
caressingly through his hair, and looked 
as pretty and animated as she used to do 
at Greenbrier in their courting days. 

‘‘Women are enigmas,” said Benjamin, 
musingly. ‘It never entered my brain 
that you cared so much about so small a 
thing. Why, it might easily have been 
arranged in this way from the beginning.” 

“TI wish I had dared to speak sooner,” 
said Fidelia, ‘I have tried, but you never 
would really listen, and lately I’ve felt 
desperate. You_wouldn’t like the situa- 
tion, dear, if the cases were reversed.” 

“Tl own that I might not. You may 
prefer the old way, my love. Thisis only 
an experiment.” 

“An experiment worth trying,” cried 
Fidelia, gaily, while Marion’s music 
surged up into a triumphant march. 

And ‘Women are queer,’”’ thought Ben- 
jamin, applying himself again to the even- 
ing paper.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A QUAKER ROMANCE. 

Valentine Hollingsworth accompanied 
William Penn in the good ship Welcome, 
and settled in Delaware upon the banks of 
the Brandywine. Katherine, his daughter, 
‘ta delectable Quaker maiden,’’ the pride 
of the little settlement, was wooed and 
won by big George Robinson. But George 
was of the Church of England, and 
Katherine ‘‘must be married in meet- 
ing.”’ 

‘*George,” writes the author of ‘‘ Heir- 
looms in Miniature,” *‘ was willing to join 
the Society, be a Friend, and be married 
in meeting or anywhere else that Katherine 
said; accordingly, he and Katherine made 
their first declaration fifth day, first 
month, 1688.” The elders, however, had 
‘scruples,’ seeing that George’s con- 
version was very sudden, and they asked 
him this searching question: ‘ Friend 
Robinson, dost thou join the Society of 
Friends from conviction, or for the love of 
Katherine Hollingsworth ?”’ George hesi- 
tated. He prized the truth and he did 
wish to marry Katherine. So he answer- 
ed: **I wish to join the Society for the 
love of Katherine Hollingsworth.” 

The Friends counselled “ delay, and that 
Friend Robinson should be persuasively 
and instructively dealt with.”’ Shrewd 
men as they were, they allowed Katherine 
to deal with him; and within a year 
George joined the Society as a true con- 
vert. 

An old manuscript reads: ‘‘He and 
Katherine were permitted to begin a long 








and happy married life together, being 
for many years an example of Piety and 
Goodness to those around them, and re- 
taining their Love of Truth and Loyalty to 
the Society to the last.””— Youth's Com- 
panion, 





EQUAL RIGHTS AT THE TENNESSEE 
CENTENNIAL. 





{Read by Miss Laura Clay at the National-Ameri- 
can Suffrage Convention.) 

In March, 1897, about two months be- 
fore our Equal Rights Convocation, I 
was told by the chairman of Woman’s 
Convocations that the president of the 
Woman’s Board had said to her, ‘‘We will 
have no political meetings, and no woman 
suffrage talks in the Woman’s Building.” 
A month later, I was informed that we 
could not only hold a suffrage convocation 
in that building, but could have three 
days, if we would furnish the speakers, 
I think the “‘open sesame”’ applied to that 
locked door, if interpreted, would read, 
“Miss Anthony’s presence will draw a 
bigger crowd into the Centennial grounds 
than any attraction on your programme.” 

So we were offered May 11, 12 and 13, 
and accepted. But just on the heels of 
this joyful announcement came the coun- 
teracting news that, owing to the pressure 
of the lowa campaign, and other forces, 
all pressing in the wrong direction, we 
could receive no aid from the National, 
either in brains or finances, but must 
‘*just go ahead and do the best we could.” 
We did. 

We rolled that Sisyphus stone called, in 
nineteenth century parlance, programme 
making, up the hill and down again, eight 
times before the eight speakers compos- 
ing it were consolidated into actual sub- 
stantial facts. But the result repaid the 
toil. 

The Woman’s Board did all for us that 
cordiality and generosity could do. The 
Assembly Hall was a fragrant bower of 
roses, fleur de-lis, ferns and all the tlowers 
of May. Yellow flowers, ribbons and drap- 
eries were everywhere in evidence. We 
held three public meetings, from 10 to 12 
A. M., and two afternoon sessions for 
business. We adopted a constitution in 
most respects similar to that of Kentucky, 
and elected a corps of officers, dividing 
them equally between East, Middle and 
West Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our Con- 
vocation was held in less than two weeks 
after the opening of the exposition, our 
public meetings were well attended, and 
all the papers and addresses received close 
attention and enthusiastic applause. As 
president of Tennessee, Mrs. Meriwether 
presided. On May 11, the Convocation 
was opened with prayer by Miss Laura 
Clay, of Kentucky. A very able paper 
was read on ‘*‘Woman’s Vote in Col- 
orado,”’ by Mrs. Alberta Chapman Taylor, 
of Denver. Mrs. Taylor was an Alabama 
girl, a daughter of the late Gov. Chapman, 
of that State. Her paper was afterwards 
published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Josephine Locke, of Chicago, spoke 
on “The New Note.” It was a clear, 
courageous, far-reaching note, making 
the listener feel that 

“One blast upon her bugle horn 
Were worth ten thousand men.” 

Miss Laura Clay followed, with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Bible for Equal Rights.” 
Every suffragist who has heard Miss Clay 
knows with what ability she treats this 
subject. Why cannot we have a national 
leaflet prepared by her? It would prove 
a strong arm for the service. 

The chairman then introduced Mrs. 
Virginia Clay Clopton, president of the 
Equal Rights Association of Alabama; 
referring to the many spheres of life she 
had graced, in days bright with sunshine 
or dark with storm. Her response was 





Feared Cancer 


Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
‘“*My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, which would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 

since then with good results.” R. K. 
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by turns pathetic, witty, and eloquent; 
showing, as few women can, that 

‘‘Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety.” 

Miss Frances E. Griffen, of Alabama, 
was next introduced. Miss Griffen is an 
embodied epigram, and during a short 
response afforded the well pleased au- 
dience much wholesome exercise in laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Wednesday morning the meeting was 
opened with an invocation by Mrs. Meri- 
wether. Tho first paper was by Mrs. 
Flora C. Huntingdon, of Memphis, on 
‘Reforms of To-day.”’ It evinced much 
thought and study, and proved conclu- 
sively that ‘‘all (reform) roads lead to 
Rome,” viz., the ballot in the hands of 
women. The next address was by Mrs. 
Virginia Clay Clopton. It was logical, 
witty, eloquent, and above all, deeply 
earnest, and permeated with that enthu- 
siasm for the cause which is Mrs. Clopton’s 
most prominent characteristic, and lends 
such power to everything she undertakes. 

The last address of the morning was 
given by Miss Frances Griffen; her subject, 
“The Next Step.”’ She left no doubt in 
the minds of her hearers as to the neces- 
sity of that step, and the goal towards 
which it pressed. 

On Thursday, the 13th, the morning 
meeting opened with a service in memory 
of Robert Arthur Simpson, president of 
the equal rights club of Jonesboro, who 
died April 19, 1897. Mrs. Meriwether gave 
a brief sketch of his life, paying a tribute 
to his noble character. A memorial ser- 
vice followed, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The first paper was read by Mrs. Lida 
Calvert Obenchain, of Kentucky, on “The 
Evolution of Justice.” It was afterwards 
printed in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and its 
readers may rest assured that it lost none 
of its beauty or power by being trans- 
ferred to the platform, 

Mrs. Meriwether then called Miss Clay 
to the chair while she addressed the audi- 
ence on ‘‘The Ballot and the Home.” Of 
the merits (or demerits) of this address, 
she will leave Miss Clay to speak. At its 
close, Mrs. E. M. Coyle, of Nashville, sang 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the entire audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. Mrs. Meri- 
wether resumed the chair, and the closing 
address was given by Miss Laura Clay, on 
“The Outlook.” Her opening remark 
dovetailed into the previous address and 
song, with beautiful effect, being that 
“the sunflower was the emblem of the 
organization, because it was planted about 
many a home, to keep away miasma.” 
The entire address was an echo of the 
clarion tones of “The Mill Boy of the 
Slashes,” and proved Dr. Holmes’ state- 
ment, that ‘‘man is an omnibus, carrying 
all his ancestors.”” From many remarks 
made in my hearing, I know the audience 
felt that the speaker was capable, not only 
of casting a ballot, but of adding lustre 
and power to the Senate Chamber. Dur- 
ing this address, several questions were 
sent to the platform, and, at its close, 
Mrs. Meriwether read and answered them. 
After brief remarks from several dele- 
gates on the floor, the Doxology was sung 
and the Convocation adjourned. 

A few weeks later I wrote to the chair- 
man of Woman’s Convocations, Miss Clara 
Conway, ‘‘of ours,” asking ‘‘What did you 
think of our Convocation, and its effect?” 
She replied: 

I think of the Suffrage Convocation as 
an admirable success, from which good is 
coming soon; indeed, it has already re- 
sulted in good. Your work was superb, 
and the women all along the line did great 
credit to themselves and to the cause. We 
have had nothing as good during the Con- 
vocation, and there will be nothing better, 
I am sure. 

Miss Conway did not then know that, 
later on, Mrs. Gougar and the women of 
Indiana would be there, and before the 
Exposition closed Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw were to send the hymn of freedom 
and equal rights for all ringing down the 
closing days of the Centennial. Before 
these best things came to pass, [ was 
called to New York, and found it impos- 
sible to be present; but reports of fine 
audiences, enthusiastic responses, and 
splendid results were sent to me by com- 
rades whose hearts were gladdened and 
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whose courage was strengthened by their 
presence. They have all given reports of 
their visits, speaking in enthusiastic terms 
of the cordial hospitality of their recep- 
tion; of the willing ears that listened, the 
ready hands that applauded, the flowers 
that were showered, and the genial homes 
that opened their hospitable doors. The 
president of the Woman’s Board gave a 
reception, at her own home, to each Con- 
vocation, and, if we are to judge from 
some expressions I have seen in print, we 
can but conclude that our suffrage re- 
vivals made at least one distinguished 
convert. 

As regards the effect of these meetings 
on the sentiment of our State, itis diffi- 
cult to form a correct estimate, because 
the audiences were not simply Tennes- 
sean, but cosmopolitan. But as to the 
effect upon the minds of those who heard, 
I can safely say (reversing Scripture), ‘‘It 
was only good, and that continually.” 

LIDE MERIWETHER, 

Memphis, Tenn. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The unusual proceedings in the Ohio 
Senate this winter, in regard to equal 
franchise, will interest your readers. 

On Feb. 3, Senator William E. Finck, of 
Perry Co, offered a joint resolution grant- 
ing women the right to vote in all elec- 
tions. Feb. 16, the Senate showed con- 
sideration to the Ohio W. S. A. and the 
Ohio W. C. T. U., by taking a recess of an 
hour to hear their arguments in favor of 
the resolution. Lieut.-Gov. Jones called 
Senator Finck to preside, but said before 
leaving that he had always been in favor 
of full suffrage for women. Senator Finck 
declared it the honor of his life to pre- 
side, and introduced Mrs. C, McCullough 
Everhard, of Massillon, president of the 
Ohio W. S. A. Mrs. Everhard said: ‘If 
the woman soul leadeth man up and on,” 
then woman should be given the widest 
possible scope of using this beneficent 
influence. Referring to the objections 
that women do not avail themselves of the 
right they now have in Ohio of voting in 
school elections, she said there had been 
for centuries a prejudice against woman 
suffrage; and instant action could not be 
expected. It will require time to educate 
and accustom women to vote. There are 
four States in this Union in which women 
enjoy full suffrage, and the result is bet- 
ter government. 

Mrs. Annie W. Clark, of Columbus, 
president of the O. W. C. T. U., spoke of 
the taxes now paid by the women. Yet 
all matters are disposed of by one-half the 
people. Women pay taxes, without a voice 
in the government which levies and exacts 
them. 

Mrs. H. E. Hammond, of Cleveland, 
argued that the word “male” in the State 
Constitution abridged the rights of one- 
half the citizens, and put them on an 
equality with convicts and paupers. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Richmond, of Cleveland, 
and Mrs. Mary W. Castle, of Columbus, 
also spoke. 

Mrs. Henrietta Munroe, of Xenia, argued 
that woman was not given her rights, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the constitution, 
and that she was denied them because 
the fabric of the organic law was defec- 
tive. Foreign-born women are naturalized, 
and that naturalization gives to the per- 
son naturalized all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizenship; and yet 
woman is denied the cardinal principle of 
citizenship. 

At the conclusion of this hearing, the 
Senate gave a rising vote of thanks to the 
women for their words. This closed one 
of the most memorable days in the his- 
tory of the Ohio Senate. 

Wednesday morning, Feb. 23, Mrs. Mat- 
tie McClelland Brown, of Cincinnati, at 
the invitation of Lieut.-Gov. Jones, opened 
the session with prayer. This is the first 
time in the history of Ohio that woman’s 
voice in prayer has een heard in our 
Legislature. The joint resolution was the 
special order for eleven o’clock, and the 
discussion was opened by Senator Finck, 
who, in a forcible and eloquent address, 
presented strong arguments, sustaining 








them by facts. 
woman's suffrage from notable men. The 
| disfranchisement of women is unconstitu- 
| tional, because it imposes taxation with- 
| out representation, and the women of 
| Ohio pay one-third of the taxes. 

Mr. Harper, of Hamilton, followed in an 
earnest appeal. Mr. Schafer, of Lake, 
argued that women had demonstrated, 
under the law giving them school suffrage, 
that they had an elevating influence at 
the polls. Mr. Robertson, of Hamilton, 
declared that the opposition was based 
principally upon sordid greed. Senator 
Leet, of Lucas, was enthusiastically in 
favor of the resolution. Elections would 
be purified, and the expenses of govern- 


women. In an address given by Hon. 
James A. Garfield, July 4, 1864, he de- 
clared that every person subject to the 


government through the ballot. Mr. Lutz 
delivered an impassioned address in favor. 
Mr. Sullivan, of Trumbull, made perhaps 
the most forcible address in favor, but 
each of the friends of the measure excelled 
himself. Mr. Alexander, of Summit, 
argued earnestly in favor, declaring that 
civilization is but where women have 
suffrage. 

Mr. Garfield, of Lake, son of ex-Presi- 
dent Garfield, strongly opposed the reso- 
lution. Women were as yet too inex- 
perienced in public matters to be entrusted 
with votes. Mr. Long, of Miami, con- 
tended that the beneficent influence of 
women was best exercised in the home. 
Mr. May, of Hardin, declared the argu- 
ment that women are subjected to taxa- 
tion without representation a fallacy. The 
fair sex of his district did not desire the 
ballot. Thereupon, Mr. Finck produced 
petitions signed by more than one thou- 
sand women in Mr. May’s district, urging 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Plummer, of Clark, said we should 
not go to the wild and woolly West, or to 
bloody, uncertain Kansas, for testimony 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

The vote on the resolution was 17 for, 
and 14 against; two Senators were absent; 
three did not vote. The proposition to 
amend the constitution required a three- 
fifths vote, or 22 yeas, so it fell five short 
of the requisite number. 

Those who were there do not feel that 
we have lost ground. They consider our 
cause advanced. At the next biennial 
session this same resolution will be again 
introduced, and in the meantime, the 
woman suffragists of Ohio will work with 
might and main to “enthuse” the people 
in its favor, so that our Legislature will 
grant our request. 

The yeas were: Alexander, Cohen, 
Lodge, Finck, Jones, Leet, Riley, Schafer, 
Carpenter, Crandall, Lotz, Harper, Ken- 
non, Lutz, Robertson, Sullivan, and Wal- 
cott—17. HENRIETTA MONROE. 
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FLORIDA NOTES. 








MERRITT, FLA., MARCH 18, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I, through your columns, tell our 
suffrage friends who may wish to come to 
Florida next winter for rest or health, 
about a quiet, lovely home where they 
may stay? My mother and I considered it 
our great good fortune to find it, and we 
should not be content without passing on 
the information to others who may also 
dislike the monotony of life in a big hotel. 

Palmetto Hall, at Merritt, onithe Indian 
River, is kept by Miss Sarah WooljMoore, 
formerly professor of art in the Nebraska 
University, Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. Char- 
lotte M. Norton, formerly physician of the 
same place. Here these ladies live, sur- 
rounded by every evidence of refined and 
cultivated taste, and the traveller who 
finds herself within their gates ought to 
be a happy mortal. They are always 
ready to meet guests at Cocoa, on the East 
Coast Railway, just north of Rockledge, 
and bring them across the river to the Hall. 

There are, to my mind, great advan- 
tages in being on the island. It is more 
quiet; one is among the great pines; the 
temperature in winter is always a few 
degrees higher than on the mainland. 
There are beautiful walks to take, and 
sailing and rowing to enjoy. The terms 
are low, and the welcome and entertain- 
ment high, a reversal of usual hotel con- 
ditions. IsABEL HOWLAND, 

Cor. Sec. N. Y. State W. S. A. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Los ANGELES, MARcH 18, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Federation of Societies of Southern 
California held its annual session in this 
city yesterday. It was organized in 1895 
by representatives from local women’s 
societies. Its purpose is that women might 
gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
objects, work, and methods of the differ- 
ent societies. 

The membership fee for each society is 
two dollars annually. At present there 
are thirty-six societies represented, each 
entitled to three delegates. In 1897 it 
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cieties consisting of both men and women. 

At the business session the following 
officers were chosen, the first two being 
reélected: President, Mrs. Lucy S. Blanch- 
ard; vice-president, Mrs. Elmira T. Stev- 
ens; recording secretary, Mrs. Ruth Rowell; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Threlkeld. 

In the afternoon the Ebell clubs were 
represented: Mrs. Ella Goodwin Lunt 
that of Long Beach, Miss Alice K. Par- 
sons, Los Angeles; Mrs. W. S. Bartlette, 
Santa Ana; Mrs. Laura G. Pinney, Oak- 
land. Rev. D. P. Bliss, a Protestant 
Episcopal minister from the East, work- 
ing in Southern California, spoke on “Is 
Christian Socialism Practical?’ Mrs. J. 
B. Brown sang beautifully “Two Lives.” 
Mrs. B. W. Diehl, of the Pasadena Shakes- 
peare Club, told how that club originated 
with two ladies who missed the club life 
they had enjoyed in the East, and deter- 
mined to start a club. 

The membership, first limited to fifteen, 
is now unlimited. She discussed, “The 
Eastern Question.” Mrs. Theodore Cole- 
man, president of the Shakespeare Club, 
spoke of the new club house fast going up 
in Pasadena, built of brick and stone, 
having auditorium, library, etc., also with 
a room that will hold a hundred, lighted 
from the top and designed for artists. 
This building is the gift of Miss Stickney, 
of Pasadena, as a memorial to her sister. 

In the evening Rev. Eugenia St. John 
spoke on ‘‘The Mothers and Fathers of 
the Twentieth Century.” Mrs. St. John 
and her husband have been doing evan- 
gelistic and temperance work in this city. 

EmMMA HARRIMAN. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by ucy 


Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More LL apnea from Colorado. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully. 
Questions for 
Stone. 
Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil: 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
by Will Allen 


A Humble Advocate, 
the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


Remonstrants, by Lucy 


Dromgoole. 
wil 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Pure blood is absolutely necessary for 
perfect health. Hood’sSarsaparilla is the 
one true blood purifier, and great health 
giver. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1897. A four years’ course of Lectures 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from § to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, as 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, « 
CONCORD, “ 


and New ' York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a ld carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’] Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 
**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS, N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


A “Good Government Alliance’ has 
been organized in Denver, Col., in re- 
sponse to a call issued by the Women’s 
Civic Federation. Its object is to pre- 
vent duplicate work in the preparation of 
bills, and to promote the codperation 
of reform forces. Its membership will 
consist of one delegate from each auxiliary 
or body represented in the alliance. All 
measures endorsed are to be non-partisan 
and non-sectarian. The Alliance will 
meet the first and third Mondays in the 
month. 

The first mass-meeting of women ever 
held in New Orleans was lately called, to 
interest the women in methods of keeping 
the city clean, so as to prevent a recur- 
rence of yellow fever. Addresses were 
made by the Countess di Brazza, a New 
Orleans lady who married a titled Euro- 
pean, and by a number of gentlemen, 
among them the president of the school 
board and several clergymen. The meet- 
ing was extremely interesting, and was 
attended by about 500 women. Next day 
an organization was formed to help keep 
the city clean. The New Orleans press 
heralded this as the most advanced step 
ever taken by New Orleans women. The 
Woman's Club of New Orleans has fifty 
members. Its president, Miss Sophie 
Wright, is also principal of a school, and 
president of the new Council of Women, 

It is said that not one hat at the recent 
meeting of the Maine State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was trimmed at expense 
to bird life. 

By invitation of the Middlesex Woman’s 
Club, of Lowell, a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation will be held in 
the First Congregational Church, on Mer- 
rimack Street, Lowell, April 13, to discuss 
“The Practical Value of the Study of His- 
tory.” At the morning meeting addresses 
will be given on *‘The Worth of History,” 
by Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, of New- 
ton; and “What New England Offers to a 
Student of Local History,” by Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Porter, of Lexington. During 
the noon intermission, an opportunity will 
be given to visit the Lowell textile school. 
In the afternoon Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of South Braintree, will speak on 
‘How to Study History.’’ All members 
of clubs belonging tothe State Federation 
may attend. The yellow tickets will be 
necessary for admission tv the church. 
At noon a luncheon will be served in the 
vestry, tickets, 25 cents. Secretaries of 
clubs are requested to report, before April 
9, to the correspunding secretary, Miss 
M. Ella Russell, 763 Merrimack Street, 











The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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Lowell, Mass., the number of club mem- 
bers who will attend, and the number 
who will take luncheon. 


Among the latest additions to the club 
world are the Don’t Worry Clubs. If 
joining such aclub will develop that habit 
of mind which makes apparent the folly 
of worrying, we cannot have too many of 
them. Worry has killed more people 
than work. 

The principal women thus far men. 
tioned as candidates for the presidency of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to succeed Mrs. Henrotin, are Mrs. Alice 
Ives Breed, of Massachusetts, Mrs. Sarah 
S. Platt, of Colorado, Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, of New York, Mrs. Edwin 
Longstreth, of Pennsylvania. and Mrs, 
Susan Riley Ashley, of Colorado. 


Sorosis celebrated its thirtieth birthday 
last week. The subject discussed was 
“The Woman with Power.’’ Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, of the N. E. W. P. A., who 
was present, spoke of Lucy Stone as an 
example of the woman with power, and 
the allusion called out warm applause. 


The Woman's Club of Omaha, Neb., 
has 620 members. Its president, Mrs. W. 
P. Harford, represents the club in the 
bureau of education of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition, and is chairman of the 
executive committee of that organization. 
Mrs. Harford was leader of the parlia- 
mentary practice department of the club 
for three years before she was made 
president. She is said to stand high in 
club, social, and philanthropic circles in 
Omaha. 
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prove events of absorbing interest. 


The superb creations of the world’s leading designers. 
conceded that we have the best appointed and most thoroughly equipped 
Millinery Department in New England, and our Opening Displays always 


All Subway Cars stop at the great Park Street Terminal, opposite 
Winter Street, one minute’s walk to OUR STORE. 


OPENING DISPLAY 


—_— —_ 


Spring Millinery 


> TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
MARCH 29 and 30, 


When we shall exhibit our extensive importations of 


FRENCH HATS AND BONNETS, 


It is generally 


Side by side with the notable crea- 


S 


tions of the Paris Modistes we place the fascinating productions of the 
skill and genius of our own milliners and designers. 
of our fashionable and select specialties in 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
... Turbans and Toques ... 


We invite inspection 





manufacture. 


Novelties of every description. 


UVLO OMI 


Untrimmed Straw Hats 


English goods, and an unrivalled assortment of the latest shapes and 


Choice French Flowers. 


greties, Ornaments, Straw Braids, Ribbons, Nets, Chiffons and Millinery 


LONDON TRIMMED WALKING HATS AND SAILORS, 


Just received, illustrating the very latest English fashions, also a charm- 
ing collection of equally attractive and desirable styles of domestic 


me 


We have an unusually ex- 
tensive stock of French and 


newest combinations in plain and fancy straws of domestic make. 


mH 


Ostrich and Fancy Feath- 


ers, Wings, Quills, Ai- 


The March number of Jenness Miller’s 
Monthly pays a warm tribute to the work 
of “Jennie June’ Croly among the Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Mrs, Croly is at work upon 
a “History of the Woman's Club Move- 
ment in America,’’ which is to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the General 
Federation, 

The educational department of the Den- 
ver Woman’s Club has appointed a com- 
mittee to study improved methods of 
making nominations for the school board. 
Dr. Mary Barker Bates has represented 
school district No. 1 of Denver on the 
school board for some time with much 
acceptance. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is doing good work to secure women 
on boards of control, and women physi- 
cians in State institutions where women 
and children areconfined, Circulars have 
been sent to every federated club in the 
State, urging them to arouse public senti- 
ment among the voters in their vicinity, 
and to make the matter a special feature 
of club work until the meeting of the 
next Legislature. The chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Emma J. Rose, of Mason, 
recently presented the following resolu- 
tion before the woman’s section of the 
State Farmers’ Institute at the Agricul- 
tural College, which was passed unani- 
mously, and afterward passed the main 
meeting without a dissenting vote: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Michigan State Farmers’ Institute in con- 
vention assembled, do favor the reform 
work relating to the State charitable insti- 
tutions which the women’s organizations of 
the State have taken up, namely: that 
women be appointed on the boards of con- 
trol, and women pegeteene be employed in 
allinstitutions where women and girls are 
confined. That we give our hearty support 
to this cause, and ask that our next Legisla- 
ture pass these just measures. 


The theatrical entertainments given for 
the benefit of the Women’s Club House 
Corporation on Thursday and Saturday 
were a success. The performances were 
admirable, and.the audiences large and 
brilliant. F. M. A. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 


A RHYME OF EQUAL RIGHTS. 
Miss Florence May Alt read the follow- 
ing original poem ata recent meeting of 
the P. E. Club of Rochester, N. Y.: 


Stop, ’Liza Jane, stop where you air! 
I ain’t so hard o’ hearin’ 

But what I’ve heard you an’ your pa 
A-snickerin’ and a-sneerin’ 

At women folks who want to vote 
An’ help to run the nation, 

By gallivantin’ from their spear, 
Upsettin’ all creation! 

I never talked none ’bout this thing, 
But now that I begin it 

I’m going to speak my mind for once, 
If 1 die for it next minute! 


Your pa’s down in the medder-lot; 
He's fencin’—thinks he's workin’; 
Men air a dreftle shiftless sort 

An’ mostly good at shirkin’! 

But when he stands ’round down to Abe’s, 
A-smokin’ an’ a-chewin’, 

You’d think the farm, if ’twant fer him, 
Would go to rack and ruin. 

I’ve had a husband thirty years, 

An’ learned a heap about one; 

An’ still it’s true, a good-sized house 
Looks kinder bare without one! 


You listen to your ma! You’ve been 
A good industrious daughter, 

An’ [ have tried my best to bring 
You up as [ had orter. 

But you don’t sense what has been done 
By women who have striven 

To give their sisters wider views 
An’ make their lives worth livin’. 
You’re fittin’ of yourself to teach, 
Begionin’ next September; 
Strong-minded women, years ago, 
Marked out that path, remember. 


The board won't pay you (though you be 
Far capabler and wiser) 

The wage they paid Squire Hoskin’s son, 
’Cause he’s a man, Elizar! 

These women, that a spell ago 

You laffed at, air a-cryin’, 

“Give ekil pay for ekil work,” 

An’ keepin’ on a-tryin’ 

To gain their p’int fer such as you, 

Who never say a ‘‘thanky!”’ 

But take the blessin’s that they win, 
An’ call them queer an’ cranky. 





This farm is mine; it may be yours 
Some day, an’ if you marry, 

You might get some one like your pa! 
(Although we’ll hope contrairy.) 
Then you can hold it in your name, 
An’ cling like grim death to it; 
Strong-minded women fought to gain 
The law that lets you do it. 

ime was a woman couldn’t hold 

A single pesky dollar 

Or foot of ground—though she might work 
lo beat a man all holler. 


Our hired man can’t read nor write, 
Nor count up to a hundred; 
Someway he ain’t just right, ain’t Bill; 
His brain’s a little wandered. 

But ‘lection time they chase him up 
With treatin’ and with drinkin’ ; 
He casts his vote in with the side 
That's treated last, ['m thinkin’. 
An’ Bill, he ain't the only one; 
Chere’s some a heap sight slicker 
Who always vote the wettest side, 
An’ qualify with liquor! 


The liquor question, ’Liza Jane, 

Is one that men perplexes; 
Whichever party holds the reins 

It bolts an’ shies and vexes! 

Each party passes foolish laws 

With perfect satisfaction, 

An’ only makes the matter worse 

By some ridiklus action. 

If wives and daughters could but vote, 
That ain’t no money in it, 

They'd sweep the traffic from the land— 
An’ do it in a minute! 


[ ain't forgot that ornery law 
That classes women either 
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FURS made over, you will 
find it to your advantage 
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564 Washington St.. 
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With idiots or lunatics— 
Don't you forget it neither! 
The biggest obstacle there is 
To keep the cause from movin’, 
Is foolish women, just like you, 
That don’t want no improvin’. 
But women’s rights is bound to come, 
They’re makin’ progress steady — 
Hush, ’Liza Jane! here comes your pa! 
° Yes, father, supper’s ready! 





A bill to abolish the common law mar- 
riage is pending in the New York Assem- 
bly. In the place of this form of mar- 
riage it is proposed to require persons 
who desire to contract marriage without 
recourse to the usual ceremony before an 
authorized officer or clergyman, to make 
acknowledgment of their intended relation 
in legal form to be filed with town or city 
clerks. As an additional safeguard the 
wife in each case is to have a certified 
copy of this instrument. The Syracuse 
N. Y. Standard says: 

The common law marriage has with- 
stood attack for a long period in New 
York State, which enjoys the distinction 
of occupying an advanced position in re- 
gard to the intricate question of conjugal 
rights. We believe it is well agreed that 
on the whole the existing law has been 
demonstrated to be efficacious and prac- 
tical as an aid to the statutory protection 
of feminine virtue. ‘ 

Ought not the women of New York to 
have a vote in regard to this bill to regu- 
late the marriage relation? If not, why 
not? 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Porint.—Last Tuesday evening the 
regular meeting of the City Point Woman 
Suffrage League was held in Pilgrim 
Hall, South Boston. Owing to the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Geo. F. Law- 
the vice-president, occupied the 


During the brief business meeting, sev- 
eral new members were admitted, and the 
announcement was made that there will 
be an entertainment of great originality 
and beauty, given by pupils of Mrs. 
Albertina Hayward, on April 27, at Be- 
thesda Hall, for the benefit of this League. 

The programme was opened by the 
reading of an instructive and interesting 
paper upon ‘“‘Women and Patriotism” by 
Mrs. Albert Tuttle. Mrs. Wm. S. Luther 
presented a comprehensive review of the 
legislative debate on license suffrage for 
women. Mr. Blackwell and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell were called upon and re- 
sponded in brief speeches. 

After a musical programme and recita- 
tion of much excellence, the meeting was 
closed with the usual social hour, under 
the direction of Mrs. Albion Elwell, Mrs. 
Charles B. Belt, Mrs. May Ham Stetson, 
Mrs. A. Glynn, Mrs. Harrison L. Evans, 
and Mrs, Charles B. Belt, Jr. 

Light refreshments were served by a 
bevy of young ladies, among whom were 
Miss Kenney, Miss Belt, Miss Elwell, Miss 
French, Miss White, Miss Darling, Miss 
Jones, Miss Glynn, and Miss Watson. 

E. F. B. 


ATTLEBORO.—The League held a very 
interesting meeting on Monday of last 
week, at the house of Mr. Albert Sturdy. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Providence, R. L., 
read her lecture on Anna Ella Carroll. 
About seventy-five persons were present, 
and listened with great interest. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — William Gillette’s 
dramatic version of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s story ‘‘Esmeralda”’ next week will 
be an attractive event. The original pro- 
duction was a great success at the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre in New York for an 
entire year, twenty years ago. The sud- 
den prosperity of Planter Rogers, of North 
Carolina, brings about domestic difficul- 
ties, which are dispelled and the family 
reunited in the final scene. The cast an- 
nounced is: Elbert Rogers, Mr. Horace 
Lewis; Lydia Ann, Miss Lizzie Morgan; 
Esmeralda, Miss Mary Sanders; Dave 
Hardy, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Estabrook, 
Mr. Tony Cummings; Jack Desmond, Mr. 





Charles Mackay; Nora Desmond, Miss 
Maude Odell; Kate Desmond, Miss Lucy 
Spinney; Marquis de Montessin, Mr. N. H. 
Fowler; George Drew, Mr. J. L. Seeley. 
At the artists’ matinée on Tuesday, the 
souvenir for adult patrons will be a por- 
trait of Miss Maude Odell. Monday, April 
11, will be revived “‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, April 4, at 
3.30 P.M. Art and Literature Committee. Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams will give “Notes on Church 
Architecture.” 














Twenty-Seventh 
Anniversary Sale 


Odd Lots 
Broken Sizes. 


For Twenty-Seven consecutive years we 
have held an Annual Sale of Odd Lots and 
Broken Sizes of garments remaining from 
the previous season’s business. 

This year the sale offers especial advan- 
tages because of the extensive alterations 
going on throughout our entire building, 
which have encroached upon our stock rooms 
to such an extent that we shall include a 
great number of lines of goods not usually 
offered, in order to make room for new 
stock. 


Suits for Boys (Jacket and Short Trousers) 
from 5 to 14 years of age, 


$4, $5, $6, $8. 
Reduced from Six, Eight, Ten and Twelve 
Dollars. 


Suits for Boys (Jacket, Vest and Short 
Trousers) from 12 to 16 years of age, 


$5, 86, $8, $ 10. 


Reduced from Eight, Ten, Twelve and 
Fifteen Dollars. 


Suits for Youths (Coat, Vest and Long 
Trousers) from 15 to 18 years of age, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


Reduced from Ten, Twelve, Fifteen and 
Eighteen Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Sack and 
Frock Suits. 
$10, $12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Overcoats, 
$10, 12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 








N.B. All goods manufactured by us bear our 
= name and designation on the etiquette as 
ollows: 


A. Shuman & Co. 


Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD f98xe 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Athen, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, +10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, $7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.50, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

+Stop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

e. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

Nov. 15, 1897. 
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